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Exit,  the  judge 


Chicago  Circuit  Court  Judge  Richard  A.  Napoli- 
tano  recently  was  ousted  from  his  $35,000'a-year 
position,  on  grounds  that  he  is  unfit  to  hold  office. 

The  scandal  that  led  to  the  judge’s  removal  was 
first  disclosed  in  a  series  of  exclusive  reports  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  following  a  two-month  investigation. 

The  Tribune  revealed  that  Napolitano,  under 
fictitious  names,  has  bought  42  concession  contracts 
for  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  then  resold  them  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  profit.  Found  guilty  of  “conduct  unbecoming 
to  a  judge,”  Napolitano  is  now  off  the  payroll  and 
off  the  bench. 

Trust  the  Tribune  to  do  more  than  just  report 
the  news. 
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In  Boston 
you  miss  the 
r^l  action 
without  the 
Record  American 
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Bobby  Orr’s  goal  that  won  the  Stanley  Cup 
May  10,  1970,  Boston  Garden 


Phofo  by  Ray  Lussier 
Copyright  1970 
Boston  Record  American/ 
Sunday  Advertiser 
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JOSEPH  D.  ANGELO,  a  candy  store  owner  slain  during 
a  holdup; 

MAITLAND  McNUTT,  painter  union  official  killed  in  a 
holdup  attempt  as  he  was  entering  the  union  headquarters; 

CASEMIR  CZERWINSKI,  a  bar  owner,  and 
STANLEY  RAPASK/I,  a  Detroit  policeman,  killed  during  a 
holdup  of  Czerwinski's  bar; 

EDWARD  S.  KOC,  an  insurance  agent  slam  while  making 
collections; 

ALBERT  YESBICK,  a  neighborhood  grocer  killed  during 
a  holdup; 

GEORGE  MESSERLIAN,  a  shoe  repairman  beaten  to  death 
during  Detroit's  1967  riot; 

CECIL  THOMAS,  a  finance  company  official  murdered 
during  a  holdup; 

ARBIE  JEETER,  a  motorist  slain  on  an  expressway  ramp; 

NOLA  PUYEAR,  a  "bomb-through-the-mail"  victim  in 
her  restaurant. 

These  murders  were  solved  with  the  help  of  The  News  which  in  turn  relays  the  tip  to 
The  Detroit  News  Secret  Witness  Program,  the  police.  After  the  crime  is  solved,  the 
after  normal  investigation  was  unsuccessful,  witness  picks  up  the  reward  money. 

The  News  has  offered  the  program  since  Secret  Witness  tips  have  helped 

1 967.  A  list  of  the  crimes  and  their  rewards  solve  1  5  murders  in  the  Detroit  area, 

IS  published  regularly.  The  witness  contacts  and  numerous  other  crimes. 

The  Detroit  News 
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Need  a  buy  test? 


COME  TO  ALTOONA 
— “Test-Town,  Pa.” 

Isolated  from  outside  influences 
for  clear-cut  results. 

Accessible  overnight  from  major 
industrial  centers  through  typical 
distribution  patterns. 

Cooperative  retailers  support  test 
programs  enthusiastically. 

A  $205-million  retail  market,  sold 
by  one  advertising  medium. 

98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  in  the  market,  read 
and  rely  on  one  daily  source  of  buying  information  —  the 


Eltoona  SlRicrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  BccU  r,  Advertising  Manager 


There^s  no  need  for  a 

MEDIA-MIX 

when  you  advertise  in 
SMALLER  CITY  DAILY 

newspapers 

To  reach  all  the  households  in  the  average  smaller 
city,  you  need  just  one  advertising  medium  ...  its 
daily  newspaper,  because  it  goes  into  just  about 
100%  of  the  meaningful  homes. 

Getting  an  advertising  message  into  the  home 
is  only  half  the  story.  The  daily  newspaper  in  the 
smaller  city  is  read  more  intensely  because  of  its 
wealth  of  local  interest  items.  This  means  that 
your  advertisement,  regardless  of  size,  will  be 
seen  and  read. 

Try  a  test  in  a  few  typical  smaller  city  markets. 
We  would  be  delighted  to  help  you. 
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THOMSON-MUSH-MOOK  NEWSPAPERS  Inc.-  THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 
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SEPTEMBER 

8-Oct.  20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Foreign  Editors  of  Asian 
Newspapers.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classifieo  Cilnic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Mershey 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives.  The  Lodge,  Stowe,  Verment. 

11- 12 — UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

11-13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Diplomat  Motel,  Ocean 
City,  Maryland. 

11- 13 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 
Diego,  California. 

I  1-13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

12- 13 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  and  Classified  Advertising  Sales 
Seminar.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria. 

12- 13 — Ohio  Newspapers  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columous. 

13- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany. 

14- 16 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Irn  cn 
the  Park,  Toronto. 

15- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic,  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town.  Harrisburg, 

17- 20 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Pipestem  Resort,  Pipestem.  W.  Va. 

18- 20 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Palm  Springs, 
California. 

18-20— Indi  ana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Holloay 
Inn,  Lafayette 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Ponchartrain 
Hotel.  Detroit. 

20-25 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont,  San  Francisco. 

24-26 — Western  Kenrucky  Press  Association.  Lake  Barkley  State  Park. 

24- 26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

25 —  -Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City. 

25-26— Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference,  Hilton  Inn,  Waco. 

25- 26 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News/Editorial  Confer¬ 
ence.  Thunderbird  Motel,  Eugene. 

26- Oct.  2— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region. 
Hyatt  House,  Des  Moines. 

27-Oct.  9— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Circulation  Managers. 

(under  75.000  Circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
30-Oct.  3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Parker  House,  E..r:n. 

OCTOBER 

4-6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  At  actic 
City,  New  Jersey 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-7 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Reglor. 

Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

4-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regi  ra'. 

Marla  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City 
4-10 — National' Newspaper  Week. 

8-10— New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  County  H.-.e, 
Syracuse. 

8-10 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  San  Dieg:. 

10 -  International  Newspaperboy  Day. 

11- 13 — Mid  Atlantic  Circulation  Manager  Association  Sales  Contere-se. 
Greensboro, ,  N.C 

12- 14 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  C  - 
rial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

I  12-15 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Issues."  Universi'y 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

I  16-17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Advertising  coniererce. 

I  Sunriver  Lodge. 

,  18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

I  18-21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago 

I  19-21 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Supervisory  Serri'-ar. 
Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Phlladelohia 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Camino  Real.  Mexico  Cl'.'. 

20- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

!  22-24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  1.'  ‘sr 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

25-29 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "Poverty  and  Public  Welfare  Policy." 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Vol.  103.  No.  3.j.  Auk.  29,  1970  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  “Edpub,  New 
York.”  Publication  office  34  North  Crystal  St.,  Eiast  Stroudsburg;,  Pa.  18301, 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patent^  and  Keg- 
iitered  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1970  by  Editor  t  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  AH 
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The  Parthenon,  located  on  the  Acropolis  ©f  Athens 

Tlj^JParthenon  was  originally  built  as  a  ^ace  of  cult  worship  to  the  Greoiv*"^ 
,^^4^^ddess  Athena  more  than  2,40^  3^^  ago.  After  800  years  as  a  ten^e  to 
a  Greek  goddess,  the  Parthenon  was  converted  to  .  Christie  worship  and  # 
later  was  transfot^n^  into  a  mc»que  by  the  Turks.  Ariifeha  was  associated 
with  thjp  tkiflkmg,  calculating  and  inventing  power  of  the  intellect.  She  was 
the  Gfeek  goddess  of  wisdom  and  counsel. 

In  a  modem  context,"  Copley  International  Corporation  provides  counsel 
to  government,  industry,  commerce,  and  to  communications  media  to  as¬ 
sist  in  solving  a  broad  range  of  problems.  Included  are  market  factors,  ty- 
pographyj  circulation,  industriak  engineering  and  management  training. 

'^4'  ^  m, 

CIC  has  a  highly  trained  professional  staff.  One  member,  Thomas  H.  Cope- 
lan^jkwas  recently  named  the  sixth  annual  recipient  of  the  Sidney  S.  Goldish 
awara  for  having  made  “a  sigmficant,  continuing  contribution  to  newspaper 
research.”  He  joins  earher,  re^ients  such  as  Dr.  George  GaUup,  Dr.  Leo 
Bogart,  Dr.  Chilton  ^sh  and  Dr.  Daniel  Star^  in  being  honored  with  this 
^  award.  \m  *■ 


COPLEY  ,IJ^TERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

7817  Hepsbhel  Avenue  •  P.O.  Box  1530  •  La  Jolla,  California  92037 
Telephone  (714  )  454-0391 

^  i  f  Candidales  are  invited  to  write  to  Professional  Placerp^nt.  ^ 
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He’s 

riding  high 
again... 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  POSTAGE  STAMP  TO  HONOR  ERME  PYLE  is  the 
goal  ol  Clevelander  N.  R.  Calvo  who  started  his  campaign 
several  years  ago  with  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press.  Julius  Weiss,  stamp  and  coin  writer  for  the  Press, 
brought  the  campaign  developments  up  to  date  in  his  column 
as  he  wrote  that  Calvo  feels  since  1970  is  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Ernie’s  death  and  also  the  70th  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  the  time  is  now.  Among  replies  to  Calvo’s  cross-coun¬ 
try  “letters  to  the  editor”  is  one  from  Murray  Moler,  associate 
editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner:  “Ernie  was 
a  friend  of  mine  during  my  25  years  here  and  abroad  with 
UP,  prior  to  joining  this  newspaper.  After  Ernie  was  killed 
on  le,  it  fell  my  lot  to  clean  out  his  stateroom  on  the  USS 
Pantamint  and  send  his  things  home.  He  was  one  tif  the 
greatest.” 


THERE  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  QUITE  A  CROWD  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Sunday  evening  Melrose  Council  Knights  of 
Columbus  program  early  this  month.  The  Melrose  (Mass.) 
Free  Press  carried  a  page  one  picture  of  the  committee  with 
the  head:  “Knights  of  Columbus  to  Present  Pornography 
Talks”.  And  WOW!  what  a  turnout  for  that  School  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  to  consider  wage  demands  after  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  \eus  headline:  Teacher  Wants  To  Be  Un¬ 
veiled;  Meeting  Tonight.  .  . 


“THE  ISSUE  CAN  BE  SKIRTED  NO  LONGER:  Midi  Will 
Have  Secretaries  Typed,”  was  the  headline  for  Bob  Curran’s 
column  in  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News.  And  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  fashion  section  head  was  “Great 
Lengths  To  Sell  Longer”,  while  the  Denver  Post  declared: 
“Mini-Midi  Issue  Has  Its  Ups,  Downs”  .  .  .  Sports  page  head¬ 
line  in  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times:  AARON  RAPS  PAIR 
AS  BRAVES  RALLY  TO  EDGE  CADS  ...  A  good  idea 
was  expressed  in  a  Philadelphia  Inqunirer  headline:  Guest 
W'arnings  Proposed  in  Advance  of  Hurricanes. 


EXAMPLE  OF  1872  MEDICAL  REPORTING  was  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Rome  (N.Y.)  Sentinel  progress  edition:  “A 
very  difiicult  surgical  operation  was  performed  on  the  11th 
inst.  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Menzie  upon  the  person  of  Joseph  Sadler, 
a  farmer.  The  doctor  successfully  removed  a  stone  weighing 
nearly  four  ounces  from  the  bladder  of  the  gentleman  named. 
The  stone  was  very  rough,  and  had  caused  the  patient  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  Mr.  Sadler  is  doing  well.” 


A  MAKEUP  MIXUP  in  the  Pioneer  Press  for  Glen¬ 
view,  111.  caused  readers  to  ponder  reincarnation.  In  a  column 
of  obituaries  there  was  an  item  about  a  local  girl  completing 
Flight  Hostess  School  courses.  Headline:  Carolyn  Bartz  gets 
her  wings. 


He  survived  heart  attack.  He  is  back  on  the  job 
because  coronary  care  units,  new  drugs  and  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  rehabilitation  are  helping  doc¬ 
tors  fight  the  Nation’s  Number  1  killer. 

Heart  scientists  predict  even  greater  heart-sav¬ 
ing  achievements  in  the  foreseeable  future,  pro¬ 
vided  funds  are  increased  for  research,  education 
and  community  service.  Help  make  these  predic¬ 
tions  come  true.  Give  more. 


SOFT  SELL  in  a  classified  ad  in  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan:  1936  FORD — used  by  a  little  old  lady  &  onlv  on 
Sunday.  Only  used  twice  to  carbon  monoxide  2  husbands.  .  .  . 
A  six-point  credit  line  on  photos  in  Times  Talk  helps  to  under¬ 
score  the  reputation  the  New  York  Times  is  gaining  as  a 
“picture  newspaper.”  Under  pictures  of  Turner  Catledge, 
playing  golf  and  relaxing  at  a  farewell  party,  it  reads:  “Photos 
by  A.  O.  Sulzberger.”  He’s  the  publisher. 


GIVE  • .  •  SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 


Contributed  by  the  Publisher 
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pro  bono  publico : 


Spring  1970:  The  Harrisburg  Patriot- News, 
aware  of  the  scarcity  of  summer  jobs  anti 
mindful  of  accelerating  problems  of  restless 
youtli,  instituted  a  program  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  for  students  atid  recent  graduates. 

The  “Student  Job  Wanted”  program  offered 
free  classified  ads  daily  and  through 
editorial  columns  and  personal  interest  of 
executives,  enlisted  the  support  t)f  the 
business  community. 

.More  than  a  thousand  students  found  jobs 
through  the  program. 


This  is  relevance 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhousc  Newspaper 


Editor  &L  Publisher 


R«b«rf  U.  Brown 
PuUishar  and  Editor 


»  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
'/aHHrV*  Bureau  of  Circnlationa 

Member,  American  flRIe 

Busineu  Preee  Inc. 

6  Mo.  averaire  net  paid  June  30,  1970 — 25, ICC 
Renewal  Rate— 72.49% 


Objectivity  stops  here 


.Xdivist  joiirnaliMn  i's  runijtam.  ReportfiN  apjtlaiiil  a  jiul^e  niakiiin 
a  ruling  lavorable  lo  the  tlclen^e  t)l  attused  crimiiiaK.  RcjMnieiA 
ilireaten  to  punch  a  prosctulor  in  the  lace  lor  hib  hartlline  tros>- 
exainination  ol  a  “kookie”  tvitness.  Women’s  liheralion  parliNaiiN 
injcHt  jKTsonal  bias  into  their  stories.  Some  newsmen  erect  a  strecn 
ot  racial  design  around  the  reporter’s  right  to  protect  conliclential 
iniormation  as  it  they  alone  ate  objecting  to  being  used  as  go\ein- 
ment  investigative  agents. 

.Vnd  while  editors  deplore  the  ‘  new  journalism"  which  is  dc“- 
stroying  the  objectivity  so  essential  to  a  lair  and  imparti.d  press, 
tcnichers  ol  journalism,  by  adopting  resolutions  at  the  annual  meeting 
ol  the  .\ss(Kiation  lor  Education  in  loniiialism  in  \\  ashington  last 
week,  return  to  the  classrooms  with  their  minds  apparently  all  made 
up  in  condemning  the  Nixon  Administration  for  jtursuing  ‘  inlringe- 
ments”  on  the  Ireedom  ol  the  news  media. 

Many  editors  agree  but  there  are  also  some  wli<s  leel  tiiere's  a 
lot  ol  politics  in  the  situation  and  remarks  aljout  the  jiress  by  the 
President  and  the  \’ite  President  are  "right  on  target.”  So  it  is 
open  to  debate  and  jjersonal  ojiinion.  Vet  the  teachers  are  instructed 
to  encourage  discussion  among  the  students  as  to  the  ellect  ol  "these 
repressice  measuies’’  on  .Vmerican  society.  II  a  student  approaches 
the  assignment  with  an  olijective  \  iew,  cv  ill  he  lie  llunkedr 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

established  March  22,  I8B4;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  IB92;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

1901;  Aesvertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors:  Spyridon  Granitsas,  Craig 
Tomkmson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora 
Williamson 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Grant  Biddle,  William 
Bryant,  Christopher  Lassen,  Harry  B.  Mullinix, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 


^We  saw  it  in  E&P^ 

riierc’s  a  sjKxial  miMtii  win  wc  '.iiiglc  out  the  l(t>ii  svillc  (\\  is.) 
(i(iz('lt(’  lor  a  salute  on  its  125lh  birthday,  its  storv  telling  how  the 
design  ol  the  new  (la/ette-WfiLO  Ruilding,  a  monument  to  the 
bliss  family’s  Itusincss  acumen,  grew  out  ol  an  idea  lound  in  the 
December  10,  1900  issue  cjI  E.k:P.  Ihe  attiactive  sculptme  executed 
l)v  (iostantino  Nivola  on  the  front  of  a  garage  built  for  the 
jxnt  ((ionn.)  Post  suggested  to  tlie  late  .Sidney  M.  bliss  the  unicpie 
touch  he  wantcxl  to  give  the  home  of  the  janesville  (.a/ette.  .\i\ola 
was  retained  and  his  artistic  nuual  depicts  the  people  and  the  tools 
of  news  media. 

1  he  generous  cicalit  to  K>kP  follows  closely  on  ;i  report  Irom  the 
j)ic>duction  director  of  a  large  tlailv  newspajjer  who  hailed  an  inno¬ 
vation  that  is  keeping  costs  down.  1  he  publisher  had  noted  a  storv 
in  fXl’  and  told  his  production  chief  to  look  intcj  it.  \lso  in  the 
mail  this  week  tame  a  letter  Irom  England  inlorming  us  that  an 
article  about  "Streamline”  shorthand  in  Elkl*  last  Detemljcr  drew 
more  than  200  int|uiries  from  I’.S.  editois  and  reporters  and  has 
lesidted  in  the  creation  .»l  a  business. 

Some  days  even  complaint  messages  engender  happy  thoughts  tliat 
E.<:l*  is  |x.*rlorming  a  valuable  service  to  the  ne\\spa|K‘t  iiidustiA. 
for  example;  a  general  manager  berated  us  lor  omission  ol  a  per¬ 
sonal  item,  swore  he’d  cancel  his  subscription,  then  in  a  postscript 
wrote,  “I  lollowetl  up  a  one-paragraph  item  in  E,<:l’  and  goi  an  idea 
that  will  save  our  ])apei  S2O,O00  this  seat." 


General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  N.Y. 
10022,  Phone:  212-752  7050.  TELEX  12-5102. 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue.  60601. 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Duncan  Scott  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone: 
415-421-7950.  Campbell  Watson,  Editor. 
Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc.,  Advertising 
Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  2004  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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letters 


KKN'I'  STATE  <;IRL 

Joseph  1).  Kamin  (E&P,  Aug.  1)  and 
Stanley  F.  Hergstein  and  Edmund  -\l. 
Midura  (Eil*,  Aug.  8)  express  indig¬ 
nation  at  luy  suggestion  that  an  important 
fart  was  omitted  when  the  girl  in  tlie 
Kent  .''tate  plioto  was  not  identified  until 
days  after  the  photograi)h  had  been  dis- 
l)layed  in  the  world  press. 

Mr.  Kamin,  who  signed  his  letter  only 
with  his  name,  thus  omitting  his  own 
protessional  or  voeatioanl  identity,  never- 
thele'S  takes  maximum  advantage  of  my 
self-identifieation  as  an  edit<»rial  writer  to 
question,  with  ponderous  sareasm,  my  pro- 
fe— .ional  eompeteney  and  to  opine,  gra- 
tuitou'ly,  that  my  opinion  should  he  con¬ 
fined  to  the  editorial  page.  He  is  gra- 
ious  enough,  however,  to  concede  that 
even  1  atu  entitled  to  my  own  opinions. 

\\  Idle  parading  his  wit,  Mr.  Kamin 
entireK  hegs  the  cpiestion  which  I  raised, 
namely,  would  the  photograph  have  been 
as  widely  and  |)rominently  displayed  had 
editor^  possessed  the  knowledge  that  the 
kneeling  girl  was  a  14-year-old  runaway 
rather  than  a  Kent  State  coed? 

The  answer  may  well  he  yes:  T  merely 
raised  the  question  and  offered  my  own 
ojiitHon  that  it  might  have  made  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

M  r.  Kamin.  Mr.  Bergstein  and  Mr. 

M  idiira.  wlio  did  have  the  courtesy  to 
identifv  himself  as  an  assistant  professor 
of  journalism.  University  of  ^^ar^•land, 
argue  that  the  omission  of  the  girl’s 
identity  and  the  facts  of  how  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  he  at  Kent  State  in  no  way  de- 
trai  ted  from  the  photo’s  dramatic  impact. 

f  pointedly  observed  in  the  second  para- 
graiih  of  my  lett-r  (E&P.  .Inly  4)  that 
the  photo  was  “indisputably  dramatic.” 
And  again,  in  i>ara<rraph  six,  I  wrote. 
“Manv  will  argue,  with  merit,  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  girl’s  identity  did  not  lessen 
the  dramatic  import  of  the  photo,  fndeed. 
perhaps  the  converse  is  true:  a  lack  of 
identification  enhanced  the  photo’s  dra¬ 
matic  content.” 

Air.  Bergstein.  who  like  ATr.  Kamin,  did 
not  identify  himself  other  than  by  name, 
professed  to  have  been  rendered  incred¬ 
ulous  and  frightened  by  one  person’s 
opinion.  And  in  an  amazing  inductive  leap, 
he  avers  that  my  “insensitive”  letter 
“shows  the  callousness  of  many  in  this 
country  today.”  I  think  many  might  dis¬ 
agree. 

And  f  contend  that  the  callousness  be¬ 
longs  with  those  who  would  ignore  the 
identity  and  the  unhanpy  circumstances 
of  a  1 4-vear-o1d  girl  who.  entirely  out  of 
historical  context,  was  misrepresented  to 
the  world  so  that  drama  might  he  served. 
Exceptions  for  media  on  deadline  can  he 
made:  hut  some  media  apparently  did  not 
bother  to  identify  the  girl  davs  later:  or. 
if  they  did.  it  made  no  difference  with 
them. 

hat  were  the  fact*  leading  up  to  the 
Kent  .^tate  tragedy,  and  who  has  them  all. 
even  to  this  dav?  Dramatic  pl’otos  are  fine 
hut.  when  they  are  permitted  to  obscure 
facts,  they  mav  serve  emotions  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  understanding. 

EDITOR  dc  PUBLISHER  for  August 


Act  even  tho.se  who  must  have  drama 
could  he  restricting  their  prospects  when 
they  brush  aside  such  “irrelevant”  facts 
as  the  identity  of  individuals  caught  up  in 
tragic  situations. 

1  maintain  that  the  media’s  first  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  these  confusing  times  is  t<» 
he  precise.  Hut  if  drama  one  must  have, 
what  if  the  girl  in  the  Kent  photo  had 
been  the  daughter  of  the  university  pres¬ 
ident.  the  girl  friend  of  the  slain  youth, 
or  the  sister  of  one  of  the  Guardsmen  who 
jiulled  the  trigger? 

1  maintain  that  such  distinctions  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and  that 
it  is  the  media's  responsibility  to  make 
them. 

Lf.s  Rut  mfif.i.d 

New  Orleans,  l.a. 

vl*  TV*  # 

PRESIDENT’S  SLIP 

In  regard  to  your  article  “Bresident 
Forgets  His  ‘Alleged’  Lesson,”  (.August 
8),  the  President’s  failure  to  use  the  word 
"alleged”  is  beside  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  while  murder  is  a  heinous  crime, 
it  is  legally  a  crime  against  the  people  of 
a  state  (i.  e.  California!.  The  President, 
while  a  resident  of  California,  is  not  an 
official  of  the  state  of  California  and  the 
Afanson  case  is  not  a  matter  within  his 
direct  jurisdiction. 

The  President  is  in  a  i)ri\ileged  yiosi- 
tion  of  having  continual  and  immediate 
national  press  coverage.  Because  of  this, 
his  right  as  a  citizen  to  freely  exiiress 
opinion  nuist  he  kejjt  subservient  to 
another’s  right  to  a  fair  trial.  In  failing  to 
exercise  good  judgment  in  this,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  doing  a  disservice  to  the  accused, 
to  the  legal  process,  to  the  Presidency 
and  to  himself. 

Borfht  Winoki  r 

School  of  .fournalism, 

Syracuse  University 
Syracuse.  N.A'. 


The  entire  i)rohlem  created  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon’s  slip  of  the  tongue  could 
have  been  avoided  completely  if  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  had  a  sense  of  journalistic 
integrity  and  responsibility  toward  the 
effects  of  the  printed  word. 

Instead,  too  many  of  them  seem  to 
grasp  every  chance  to  defame  public  of¬ 
ficials  and  infliientials  without  any  allow¬ 
ance  for  human  error.  “.Sensationalism” 
seems  to  be  the  name  of  their  game. 

AT.  Af.  Hassf.i.rf.rc, 

AX'oodhaven,  N.A'. 

*  »  * 

How  can  we  expect  reas(»n  from  people 
taught  to  say  the  sun  is  rising  when  in 
reality  the  horizon  is  falling? 

To  wit:  In  the  report  of  President 
Nixon’s  blunder  concerning  the  Alanson 
murder,  E&P’s  lead  saiil  “.  .  .‘alb'ged’ 
should  he  used  in  a  crime  rejiort  (until! 
someone  is  proved  guilty.’ 

No  one  is  proved  guilty  by  the  courts, 
our  media  t>arlance  notwithstanding.  They 
are  judged  guilty  after  a  human  decision. 

Could  court  reform  be  misunderstood 
and  hindered  in  America  because  w'e  in 
tlie  media  talk  of  courts  “|)roving”  guilt, 
as  if  there  were  au  infallible  judge  some- 
29,  19"0 


where  along  the  line? 

Through  press  terminology,  we  describe 
reality  but  we  mav  also  idealize  it,  per¬ 
haps  unconsciously. 

Bf.y  Bvrry 

Daily  Progress, 

Charlottesville,  A  a. 

*  *  * 

UNWORKABLE 

It  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  by 
the  newspaper  industry  that  these  vast 
sums  of  Coop  advertising  money  go  un¬ 
spent  each  year.  Much  of  the  rea.son  lies 
with  the  impractical  and  unworkable  rules 
for  spending  this  money  .set  up  by  the 
manufacturers. 

The  ad  must  contain  many  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  money  must  be  spent  between 
these  dates,  only  of  gross  sales  of  the 
product  are  allowed  for  coop,  the  ad  must 
be  only  this  certain  size  .  .  .  impossible. 

The  next  time  you  feel  like  running  an 
editorial  go  out  and  talk  to  a  small  re¬ 
tailer  and  find  out  how  much  actual  coop 
money  he  has  available  to  use.  And  then 
try  putting  together  an  ad  for  grand¬ 
mother’s  own  wrenches  that  must  run  in 
.September  from  funds  allocated  in  May, 
that  must  be  at  least  a  quarter  page  in 
size  and  for  which  the  retailer  has  ac- 
cumidated  S2.37  in  coop  funds. 

AXhen  the  manufacturers  decide  they 
really  want  their  funds  to  be  spent  and 
write  their  agreements  to  encourage  the 
expenditure  then  you  will  see  a  real  in¬ 
flux  of  funds  into  the  newspaper  media. 

-A.  .1.  AfVRIXK.VU 

General  Afanager. 

Mosrotr  (Ida.!  Ulahotvan. 


Short  Takes 

Minnesota  followed  the  nation  in  de¬ 
clines  in  the  number  of  priests,  sinisters 
and  seminarians  —  Farffo-Moorhead 
( N.D.)  Forum. 

*  !!=  * 

M.B.  writes:  How  many  eggs  can  a 
man  with  no  blood  pressure  have  for 
breakfast? — New  York  Daily  News. 

*  ❖  * 

Joe  Grzenda,  another  who  knows  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  minors  in  be¬ 
tween  stays  with  Detroit,  Kansas  City, 
the  New  York  Mets  and  Minnesota  fi¬ 
nally  landed  with  AVashington  at  the  age 
of  .‘52  after  recovering  from  anny  trou¬ 
ble- — ('ll icof/o  Sun-Times. 

❖  * 

The  team  first  checked  the  holds, 
where  six  white  rabbis  had  ridden  as 
the  only  ])assengers  on  the  gas  ships. — 
Boston  Globe. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  24  faulty 
members  at  Herl)ei't  Spaugh  Junior 
High  School.  —  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server. 

More  than  400  new  faces,  accompanied 
by  some  800  pairs  of  feet,  will  swell 
enrollment  in  the  York  County  School 
System — Newjwrt  News  (Va.j  Daily 
Press. 

*  =:=  H: 

(E&P  jiays  each  for  amusinfi  ty- 
jioyraphieal  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 


.•trsight  facts 


Drug  Addiction: 
Ifs  a  great  wqy  to  get 
away  from  it  all. 


(Forever.) 


pitckage 


Cold  turkey 
isn’t  something  you 


I'  1 

[  [  1 1  j  ( 

PhotoQ.  Peter  Popadooolous 
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Hbu  doiA  have  to 
get  hooked  on  the 
stuff  for  it  to  kill  you, 
you  could  bejucky  me 
first  time. 


Ask  not  what  your 
pudiercan  do  for  you. 
But  what  you  can 
do  for  your  pusher. 


Cold  turkey 
isn’t  something  you  eat. 


Cold  turkey  is  the  withdrawal  you  go 
through  when  you  can’t  get  the 
hard  drug  you’re  hooked  on. 

But  a  lot  of  people  don’t  know 
that. 

We’re  in  the  communications 
business,  so  it’s  up  to  us  to  help 
people  understand  one  of  the  big- 
gestproblemsourcountry  has.  Drug 
abuse. 

That’s  why  we’re  conducting  the 
public  service  advertising  campaign 
you  see  here  in  the  Chicagoland 
area  (served  by  WGN  Radio  and 
WGN  Television),  Denver  (KWGN 
Television)  and  Duluth-Superior 
(KDAL  Radio/Television). 

We  hope  it’ll  help  a  lot  of  people 
understand  the  horror  of  being  a 
slave  to  drugs. 

We  hope  it’ll  help  keep  a  lot  of 
people  off  drugs. 

We  hope  it’ll  help  save  some 
people’s  lives. 

You’re  in  the  communications 
business.  You  should  help. 


You  can.  By  running  this  same 
campaign  in  your  community.  And 
you  don’t  have  to  put  our  name  on  it. 
You  run  it.  Put  your  name  on  it. 
Just  run  it. 

Write  us  for  the  details. 

Together,  we  can  begin 
to  solve  this  problem. 

Sincerely, 

Ward  L.  Quaal,  President 

WGN  Gantinental  Broadcasting  ODrrpany 

r - 


Write  to:  DRUG  ABUSE 

WGN  Continental  Broadcasting  Company 

2501  Bradley  Place,  Chicago,  III.  60618 

Please  send  me  a  complete  set  of  ad  proofs,  school  posters  and  information  on 
how  to  set  up  the  program  in  my  community. 


.Company. 


.Address . City. 


®be  J^eUf  JjorkBriVreris 

Nearly  half  of  them  live  in  families 
owning  two  or  more  cars. 

They’re  the  people  who  read 
The  NewYorkTimes. 
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August  29,  1970 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


STORY  CONFERENCE — Plain  Dealer  college  reporter  Deena  Mirow  Observer  beside  Stock  is  Fraser  Kent,  medicai  reporter.  The  in- 

(girl  at  left)  and  general  assignment  reporter  Robert  T.  Stock  terns  are  Edward  Spivey  Jr.  of  Indiana  Univiirsity  and  Ellen  L. 

(right)  question  two  interns  about  campus  unrest  and  drugs.  Siita  of  the  University  of  Denver,  both  Newspaper  Fund  scholars. 

(Photo  for  E&P  by  Karl  Rauschkolb,  Plain  Dealer  staff.) 


became  a  bride  between  the 
period  of  campus  research  and 
publication.  Earlier  she  had 
produced  youth-oriented  section 
page  features  on  “Lifeguards: 
They  Never  Leave  You  Defen¬ 
seless”  and  the  city’s  urban 
corps  interns. 

James  E.  Brewer,  Ohio  State 
University  intern  in  sports,  hit 
the  impact  page  with  a  feature 
about  the  Plain  Dealer- 
sponsored  junior  city  golf  tour¬ 
nament  that  attracted  1,200 
contestants.  Brewer  handled 
promotion  and  coverage  of  three 
junior  tournaments  among  his 
sports  assignments. 

The  13  interns  all  contributed 
to  a  roundup  story  forecasting 
what  might  happen  on  cam¬ 
puses  this  fall.  Deena  Mirow, 
the  Plain  Dealers’  full-time  col¬ 
lege  reporter,  wrote  the  story 
for  a  Sunday  page.  Editors  felt 
((’nvthiiied  <m  12 j 


Interns  ‘turn  on’  with  youths 
and  turn  out  ‘in’  features 


tival  flock  for  two  days.  They 
wrapped  up  their  observation  in 
a  daily  feature — the  impact 
l)age — the  following  Friday. 

The  next  day  Miss  Caine 
“made”  the  impact  page  again 
with  a  researched  study  of 
Cleveland’s  methadone  clinics, 
“Life  Buoy  for  .Addicts." 

.Another  branch  of  the  youn¬ 
ger  generation,  “The  Unmar- 
rieds”  who  live  together  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  gave  Sally 
Chicoine,  University  of  Dayton 
intern  in  the  Sunday  and 
feature  de))artment.  a  Sunday 
page  feature. 

Miss  Chicoine,  incidentally. 


Impart  pages 

They  left  with  Miss  Caine’s 
(lirl  Scout  stove,  a  sleeping  bag 
apiece  and  Feldstein’s  tent,  plus 
Caine  parental  consent,  and 
lived  the  life  of  the  rock  fes¬ 


UPI  team  delves 
into  young  radicals 


“The  Story  of  Diana- — The 
Making  of  a  Terrorist.” 

Diana  Oughton  was  one  of 
three  per.sons  killed  last  March 
(>  when  an  explosion  destroyed  a 
New  York  residence  that  had 
been  turned  into  a  bomb  factory 
by  a  group  calling  themselves 
the  Weathermen.  Miss  Oughton. 
who  was  28  years  old,  was  sus- 
liected  of  being  a  principal 
bomb  maker. 

Both  Miss  Franks,  24,  and 
Powers,  2!),  have  specialized  in 
{('itiithiiicd  on  ixKjc  12 j 


The  story  of  Diana  Oughton. 
a  12,()()()-word  report  in  five 
parts,  will  be  moved  to  United 
P*ess  International  client  news¬ 
papers  for  publication  starting 
September  14. 

UPI  editor  Roger  Tatarian 
has  called  the  investigative 
work  of  two  young  staff  writers 
“a  jouiTiali.stic  enterprise  of 
great  importance.” 

E'er  almost  a  month,  I.ucinda 
Franks  and  Tom  Powers  have 
been  at  work  in  three  states 
assembling  the  report,  titled 


reporters  Lucinda  Franks  and  Tom  Powers  collaborating  on  the 
story  of  Diana  Oughton. 


Young  radicals 

(continued  from  page  11^ 


coverage  of  youth.  Miss  Franks, 
now  on  the  UPI  I^ondon  staff, 
came  to  New  York  specially  to 


Long,  violent  summer  ‘/n  ’  features 

(continued  from  page  11^ 

ending  at  Lawrenee  ,epr. 


came  lo  i^iew  iofk  speciituy  A  long  tense  summer  is 

team  with  Powers  on  this  as-  drawing  to  a  close  for  the  citi- 
signment.  Powers  is  a  member  zens  of  Lawi-ence,  Kansas,  and 


gangs  as  being  made  up  of  “the 
vicious  hippy  types.” 


that  the  interns  represented  a 
good  sounding  board  since  they 
were  active  in  journalism  on 
their  10  campuses,  all  of  which 


of  the  New  York  staff. 


There  was  no  special  security  unrest,  topped  by  Kent 


I)olph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  publisher  at  the  newspaper  plant,  al-  State.  Several  were  leaders  in 


Miss  Oughton  came  from  a  of  the  Loicrcnce  Joumai-iror/d  though  production  workers  and  campus  government 


small  town — Dwight,  Ill. — and 
grew  up  with  all  the  advant- 


and  the  people  who  work  for  others  made  it  a  habit  for  lilirow^s  conclusion  i  students 


him  are  hopeful  they’ve  seen  several^  weeks  of  returning  af-  concerned  about  campus  and 


^  JJi-J  - -  - * -  - -  •  ■»  J  «.CVtlipUO 

ages  that  wealth  and  a  devoted  the  last  of  murder  and  lawless-  ter  their  regular  work  to  guard  eountrv  and  they  feel  that  ner- 


family  could  provide.  She  was  ness. 


educated  at  fashionable  schools, 
including  Bryn  Mawr. 


Simon  many  times  during  the 
past  tw’o  months  has  been  the 


The  UPI  reporters  set  out  to  target  of  harassment.  Many  of 


it.  As  a  result,  the  plant  jjj  authority  must  begin 

suffered  no  physical  damage.  listening  to  them  seriously  and 
Underground  paper  factor  acting  on  their  concerns. 


find  how  a  girl  with  this  back-  jijs  employes  have  been  threat 


Robert  T.  Stock,  a  general  re- 
An  underground  newspaper,  porter,  held  a  “rap”  session 


ground  became  a  maker  oi  ened  with  bodily  injury  and  presumably  being  printed  in  ^ith  the  interns  to  get  material 
bombs  for  a  movement  bent  on  there  have  been  sinister  tele-  Lawrence,  continually  threat-  for  a  storv  on  hard  drue  use  in 

fV*«  CSX’ofarM  tViaf  OPQVA  _  _ 11_  a.l_  I _ _ J  _ _ A  l-l.  ^  T _  _ M T _  _ r.  ® 


destroying  the  system  that  gave  phone  calls,  thievery  and  vio-  ened  the  Lawrence  police  force  college  This  was  one  nart  of  a 

Un,.  cn.  TViot’^  intdTvipwed  i _  An _ _ _ . 


her  so  much.  They  interviewed 
Miss  Oughton’s  family  and 


of  ^  40  men,  attacking  them^  in  six-page  section  on  the  drug 


Trouble  mounted  after  the  print  as  “pigs”  and  charging  problem 


conclusion : 


*  .  ,  X  1  J  -  -  -  -  ,  .  *  ,  C3  pii/UlCIIl.  OLAIVIk  a  UUllClUMUll. 

friends.  They  traveled  tnou-  separate  killings  of  two  Kansas  them  with  beatings.  One  issue  there  is  more  concern  over  drug 


sands  of  miles  visiting  cities 
where  she  had  worked  or  gone 


University  students  about  a  printed  the  picture  of  a  Law- 


to  school  or  had  been  especially  that  the  President’s  Commission 


month  ago  and  grew  so  serious  rence  policeman  as  “wanted” 


active  as  a  radical.  on  Campus  Unrest  turned  its  The  hippie  element  appears 

The  Franks-Powers  inque.st  attention  to  the  situation.  But  it  to  have  given  up  its  harassment 
lead  into  a  probing  of  the  Stu-  could  not  determine  that  the  ac-  of  the  populace  and  police.  Si- 
dents  for  a  Democratic  Society,  tions  of  roving  bands  of  youths  mon  said,  and  late  this  month 
the  movement  that  gave  rise  to  stemmed  from  campus  activit-  most  of  them  started  disappear- 
the  Weathermen.  ies.  Neither  could  law  enforce-  ing  from  the  community. 


the  movement  that  gave  rise  to 
the  Weathermen. 


“It  amazed  us  to  find,  Pow-  rnent  groups  nor  newspaper  and 
ers  .said,  “that  the  U.  S.  actual-  magazine  writers  who  sought 
ly  has  an  underground  revolu-  stories  and  left  the  communitv 


tionary  terrorist  movement,  of  55,000  still  wondering  what 
These  young  radicals  are  coldly  the  source  of  the  trouble  was. 


magazine  writers  who  sought  at  Kansas  University  and  it 
stories  and  left  the  community  was  thought  this  would  help 


iniea  me  picture  oi  a  Law-  ]aws  than  drug  use. 
ice  policeman  as  wanted  Another  contributor  to  the 

youth  viewpoint  was  Linda  B. 
The  hippie  element  appears  Peterson  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
have  given  up  its  harassment  sity,  an  editorial  writer  intern, 
the  populace  and  police.  Si-  More  than  50  of  her  editorials 
)n  said,  and  late  this  month  were  published,  and  she  rated 
)st  of  them  started  disappear-  ^s  her  best  an  editorial  endor- 
g  from  the  community.  sing  a  “hot  line”  to  handle 

Enrollment  started  this  week  youth  problems  by  phone. 

Kansas  University  and  it  gllen  L.  Szita,' from  the  Uni- 
is  thought  this  would  help  versity  of  Denver,  a  city  staff 
imt  things.  intern,  turned  to  the  problems 


ing  from  the  community. 


quiet  things. 

The  Kansas  Bureau  of  Inves- 


-  .  -  ,  .  ,  ,  -  - -  .  .  - 7”  --  -  of  the  young  teacher  in  an  im- 

rational  in  their  hate  tor  me  Simon  and  his  employes  have  tigation  was  preparing  a  report  p^ct  page  on  the  British  “flex- 
system’  which  they  l^lieve  has  their  ideas  but  they,  too,  are  which  is  likely  to  recommend  a  day”  approach  to  teaching 


betrayed  them.  Their  actions  pretty  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
are  a  response  to  an  inner  rage,  the  cause. 


elementary'  pupils — relating  di- 


“We  are  also  surprised  at  the 
number  of  young  non-activists 
unwilling  to  be  terrorists  them¬ 
selves  but  who  take  pleasure  in 
each  bombing.” 


Lawrence,  more  cruising  by  pa-  rectly  to  environment  and  abil 


Simon  fired  on 


trol  cars,  more  riot  control  and  ty  instead  of  a  time  clock.  Col- 


wiser  use  of  weapons.  laborating  with  her,  and  on  oth- 

•  er  impact  pages,  was  Clvde  E. 

Kentucky  paper 

1  VK/rkl*l*a11  <ra*rkim  Some  impact  page  ideas  were 
1  YTUIXCU  gXUUp  related.  Another  city 

The  Middleshoro  (Ky.)  Daily  staff  intern,  Thom  B.  Hall  of 


Simon’s  automobile  was  tailed 
on  several  occasions  and  finally 
his  car  was  stolen.  He  got 


“The  Weathermen’s  canacity  threatening  phone  calls  at  his 


for  terrorist  acts  is  still  there. 


office  and  he  and  his  family  re- 


Powers  said  “The  movement  is  He  was 


underground,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  dead.” 


Kentucky  paper 
in  Worrell  group 


fired  on  with  rifles  in  a  parking  A’cic.s  has  been  sold  to  Worrell  Miami  University,  wrote  about 


lot  and  counted  12  shots,  none  Newsjiapers  Inc.,  of  Bristol,  the  new  breed  of  fire  fighters 


Powers  .said  that  his  and  Miss  gf  which  .struck  him.  There  Virginia,  according  to  an  an-  Other  city  staff  interns  had  im- 


Franks  chief  obstacle  in  ap-  were  other  snipings  and  myste-  nouncement  by  Mrs.  Helen  Kin-  pact  pages  ready  to  run  as  their 


proaching  some  young  radicals 
was  that  they  represented  “the 
hateil  establishment  press.” 
Many  contacts  were  on  a  fur¬ 
tive  basis,  with  meetings  on 
street  corners. 


rious  fires  appeared  suddenlv  in  caid  Henry,  president  of  the 


various  parts  of  the  city. 
The  Journal- World 


Citizens  News  Company. 

The  Worrell  Newspapers  will 


severely  criticized  for  reporting  take  over  operation  of  the  Daily 


various  incidents  and  Simon 


summer  work  neared  an  end. 
They  were  Linda  M.  Freyer  of 
Miami  University,  Toby  .1. 
McIntosh  of  Oberlin  College 


Powers  lec^led  that  one  clay  mowing  period  he  took  the  posi- 
he  and  .Miss  Franks  talked  for  tion  that  his  newspaper  columns 
six  hours  with  a  known  close  j 


said  that  throughout  the  har-  are  29  newspapers  in  the  group, 
rowing  pericxl  he  took  the  posi-  George  J.  Cooper,  New  York, 


friend  of  Diana  Oughton  who 
confirmed  what  they  had 
learned  from  underground  sour¬ 
ces  but  would  not  permit  u.se  of 
his  name.  This  included  in¬ 
formation  about  the  almost  in¬ 
credible  inner  life  of  the  young 
radicals’  secret  communes. 

“The  Franks-Powers  repor¬ 
tage,”  Tatarian  said,  “adds  un 
to  a  compelling  documentary  of 
a  disturbing  and  continuing  as¬ 
pect  of  the  American  scene  to¬ 
day — how  intellignet  young  peo¬ 
ple,  often,  like  Diana,  from 
affluent  homes,  become  such  ded¬ 
icated  agents  of  destruction.” 


tion  that  his  newspaper  columns  newspaper  broker  was  consult- 
were  the  best  method  of  dispel-  ant  to  Worrell  Newsjiapers. 


ling  wild  rumors  and  telling  the 
public  what  was  going  on. 

The  various  stories  carried  in 
the  Journal-World  captured 
heavy  attention  of  readers  and 
many  times  the  building’s  lobby 
was  full  of  people  waiting  for 


News  on  September  1.  There  and  Michael  A.  Hobbs  of  Tem- 
are  29  newspapers  in  the  group,  pie  University. 

George  J.  Cooper,  New  York,  Working  without  bylines  were 
newspaper  broker  was  consult-  Phyllis  K.  Brill  of  Ohio  Wesley- 
ant  to  Worrell  Newsiiapers.  an  University  and  Edward 


Eugene  Worrell,  president  of 
Worrell  New'spajiers,  said  Mau¬ 
rice  K.  Henry  will  continue  as 
publisher. 

The  Daily  News  was  founded 
in  1911.  The  Robert  L.  Kincaid 


Spivey  Jr.  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sitv,  a  copy  desk  interns. 

Miss  Szita.  Hall  and  Spivey 
were  Newspaper  Fund  scholars. 
Hall,  McIntosh,  Spivey  and 
Feldstein  are  or  have  been  edi- 


the  late  afternoon  edition  of  the  it  since  1923. 


familv  has  been  associated  with  tors  of  their  college  newspa- 


paper.  Newspaper  racks  were  Henry  became  as.sociated  with 


filled  several  times  a  day  and  the  Daily  News  in  1947  and  was 
quite  a  few  were  wreck^,  Si-  named  publisher  and  general 


mon  said. 

He  and  his  editorial  staff 


were  the  particular  targets  of  County,  Ky.;  Lee  County,  Va.; 
abuse  and  threats,  Simon  said,  and  Clairborn  County,  Ten- 


He  described  the  bulk  of  the  nessee.  Circulation  fi,570. 


since  1923.  pers.  Ten  interns  held  one  or 

Henry  became  as.sociated  with  niore  scholarships, 
e  Daily  News  in  1947  and  was  The  Plain  Dealer  also  had  a 
med  publisher  and  general  summer  “Profes.sor  in  res- 
manager  on  January  1,  1951.  idence.”  William  B.  Rogers. 
The  Daily  News  serves  Bell  journalism  instructor  and  Ohio 
)unty,  Ky. :  Lee  County,  Va.;  State  Lantern  adviser  at  Ohio 
id  Clairborn  County,  Ten-  State  University,  worked  on  the 
ssee.  Circulation  fi,570.  copy  desk. 
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It’s  Lem  Tucker  time — listening 
to  a  tv  station’s  news  director 


thinps  started  happening.  And  I 
haven’t  gone  back  to  guiding 
and  plotting  my  life  since.  I 
almost  did  just  before  I  left 
NBC,  and  that  showed  how 
inept  I  wa.s  at  it  ‘cause  it 
wasn’t  going  well.  And  this 


Ity  l.><Mioru  Willianisoii 

“Two-thirds  of  the  television 
reporters  in  this  world  should 
be  digging  ditches,  and  I  have 
no  confidence  they’d  be  good 
ditch  diggers  either.  Two-thirds 
of  them,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  I 
think  that  may  be  low.’’ 

The  television  reporter- 
turned-news-director  took  an¬ 
other  bite  out  of  his  hamburger 
and  plunged  ahead  into  the  crit¬ 
ic’s  forest. 

“I’ve  never  been  a  news  di¬ 
rector  before,  but  I  do  know 
what  I  like  and  what  I  dislike. 
And  I  dislike  the  fact  that  four 
out  of  five  days  of  the  week  I 
don’t  think  we  are  giving  the 
viewer  what  the  viewer  has  a 
right  to  expect  but  doesn’t  real¬ 
ly  because  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  he  has  been  given 
that  sort  of  thing  on  TV.” 

half  hour  is  his 

The  luncheon  declaration 
comes  from  Lem  Tucker,  an 
NBC  television  reporter  until 
this  month  when  he  was  named 
news  director  for  WOR-TV  in 
New  York  and  charged  w'ith 
setting  up  a  news  department 
and  inaugurating  an  evening 
program  for  the  independent 
station  in  the  7:30  time  slot. 
The  station  has  been  the  only 
one  in  the  city  without  evening 
news  and  has  dead  aim  on  occu¬ 
pying  the  7 :30  spot  solo. 

“I  like  having  half  an  hour 
b(‘cause  I  don’t  want  anybody 
who  ever  works  for  me  to  have 
to  walk  into  the  shop  and  say, 
‘God,  how  are  we  going  to  fill 
the  hour  today?’  That  is  the 
attitude.”  and  I.em  Tucker 
comes  down  hard  on  that  last 
sentence. 

“My  ideal  would  be  to  say  we 
will  have  news  at  7:30.  Now,  if 
I  am  out  of  news  at  ten  of  8,  I’d 
say  goorlnight.  If  I’ve  got  news 
until  ten  after  eight,  I  don’t  say 
goodnight  until  10  after  8.  I 
won’t  have  that  because  we  are 
not  gearwl  that  way  in  our  soci¬ 
ety.  Radio  and  tv  stai't  on  the 
half  hour  or  the  hour. 

‘All  lliat  nonsense’ 

“I  don’t  expect  I’m  going  to 
have  any  luck  in  getting  around 
some  of  those  things.  But  that 
is  my  ideal  news  show\  I 
want  people  to  feel  it’s  their 
news  show,  that  we’re  working 
for  them. 

“And  I  want  to  cease  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  viewer  with  all  our 
cute  little  tricks  of  wider  than 
panovision  and  bigger  than  life. 


and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense.” 

Lem  rushes  on,  his  words  fas¬ 
ter  and  faster  as  he  declares 
with  some  self  surprise  that  he 
has  in  the  last  two  weeks  de¬ 
veloped  a  sympathy  for  man¬ 
agement,  now  that  he  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  desk. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  getting  up  at 
6:30  in  the  morning  —  which  is 
jiKst  ridiculous  —  and  getting  to 
the  office  at  8  o’clock  and  going 
home  at  8  and  9  at  night.  I  love 
it.  I’m  tired;  I  haven’t  been  this 
tired  in  quite  a  while. 

“That’s  the  other  thing  about 
reporting.  I  had  reached  the 
point  where  I  could  walk 
through  and  do  a  better  job 
than  the  average  reporter 
around.  .4nd  that’s  no  chal¬ 
lenge.  Now  I  can’t  walk  through 
this.  This  requires  real  concen¬ 
tration,  real  effort. 

“It  is  exciting  to  know  that 
no  matter  what,  six  months 
from  now  or  a  year  from  now  if 
it  doesn’t  work,  I  can’t  blame 
anybody.  I  can’t  say  I  inherite<l 
a  bad  news  department;  I  can’t 
say  this  or  that  or  the  other.  I 
might  be  able  to  say,  well,  if  I 
had  more  money,  but  basically  I 
know  it  is  going  to  work  or  not 
work  because  of  .something  I 
started.  And  that  is  a  marvel¬ 
ous  feeling.” 

Iiilroductioii  to  Big  Town 

Lem  pauses  to  savor  the 
thought. 

“.Another  thing  that  came  up 
somebody  called  me  yesterday 
and  invited  me  to  a  dinner  par¬ 
ty.  I  didn’t  go  because  I  had 
been  up  the  night  before  work¬ 
ing  on  a  budget  and  I  was  tired 
and  thought  I  wouldn’t  make  a 
g(KKl  gue.st.”  .And  then  he  adds 
with  emphasis,  “I  thought  what 
the  hell  have  I  done.  I’ve  been 
working  all  my  life  to  get  to  a 
l>oint  where  I  can  enjoy  things. 
But  this  morning  I  got  up  feel¬ 
ing  better.”  He  chuckles  as  he 
.stands  off  to  observe  his  own 
reactions  to  the  new  role. 

Five  and  one-half  years  ago, 
Lem  drove  through  the  tunnel 
into  New  York  for  a  two-week 
visit,  having  decided  to  leave 
his  home  state  of  Michigan  and 
relocate  in  California. 

He  didn’t  know  a  soul  and 
di-ove  up  to  a  “Y”.  He  took  a 
load  of  baggage  in  and  when  he 
returned  to  the  car,  he’d  been 
robbed.  Despite  that,  he  decided 
the  same  day  New  York  w^as  for 
him.  He  went  job  hunting  Mon¬ 
day,  got  a  guide  offer  from 
NBC  and  took  it  Tuesday. 


There  followed  three  years  on 
various  tasks  —  tour  guide, 
copy  boy,  news  clerk  —  and  in 
1967,  he  became  a  reporter. 

.A  graduate  of  Central  Michi¬ 
gan  University,  majoring  in  po¬ 
litical  science.  Tucker  spent  six 
months  in  the  Kennedy  camp 
after  college,  two  years  in  the 
army,  worked  with  the  Urban 
LeagTje  in  Flint,  and  then  the 
Buick  Motor  Division  in  custom¬ 
er  relations  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  “with  a  desk  in  the  win¬ 
dow”. 

Why  did  he  want  to  leave 
Michigan?  “Well,  I  learned  to 
hate  Michigan.  First  of  all,  I 
hated  General  Motors,”  but  he 
says  it  with  a  smile.  “They  paid 
so  well  I  wanted  to  get  out  be¬ 
fore  I  started  making  a  lot  of 
money  and  couldn’t  leave  ...  I 
just  decided  what  was  good  for 
G.M  wasn’t  good  for  me.  I  al¬ 
ways  felt  very  mass-produced 
at  GM.  I’m  not  saying  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  that  feeling 
at  NBC  or  WOR  or  anywhere 
else. 

At  the  right  time 

“To  be  very  plain  about  it,  I 
realized  that  my  mind  was  not 
properly  geared  —  it  was  nei¬ 
ther  archaic  enough  nor  small 
enough  to  really  love  the  mid¬ 
west,  to  really  love  General  Mo¬ 
tors,  and  until  I  saw  some  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  I  guess  I 
could  have  been  happy  there  .  .  . 
I  also  wanted  to  leave  because  I 
was  in  the  process  of  a  divorce, 
and  she  was  in  Flint,  and  it  was 
easier  to  get  away  .  .  .  .And  here 
I  came,  and  here  I  stayed.” 

Then  Lem  adds  with  some 
satisfaction,  “That  was  the 
point  at  which  I  .stopped  guid¬ 
ing  my  own  life.  .And  then  nice 


offer  came  up,  and  I  decided  it’s 
exactly  what  I  want  to  do.” 

Lem  recalled  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  occupational  hazard 
of  air  deadlines  and  the  battles 
he  fought  with  a  stomach  prob¬ 
lem.  Then  he  laughs,  and  says 
he  is  not  sure  he  made  a  wise 
move  if  that  was  what  he  was 
trying  to  get  away  from. 

.Answering  a  comment  about 
his  514  years  in  New  A'ork,  Lem 
responds,  “Why  it  happened?  I 
came  along  at  the  right  time, 
frankly.  Some  of  that  has  to  do 
with  being  black.  Some  people 
are  surprised  that  I  turned  out 
to  be  very  good,  and  some  of 
that  has  to  do  with  being 
willing  to  work  harder  than  the 
average  guy.” 

He  says  rather  vehemently  he 
was  determined  “to  get  there 
the  way  I  was,  not  having  to 
change  for  the  establishment. 
I’ve  made  it  this  far  wdth  a  lot 
of  me  intact  .  .  .  talent  took 
over,  anything  else  fell  to  the 
wayside.” 

\'€*arly  a  year  in  Vielnam 

Tucker  spent  11  months  in 
Saigon  as  assistant  to  the  NBC 
bureau  chief.  “I  left  because  I 
had  a  minor  nervous  breakdown 
—  which  I  always  throw  in  be¬ 
cause  every  time  it  appears  in 
print,  there  are  always  a  few 
hundred  people  in  the  world 
who  know  about  my  nervous 
breakdown  and  say,  ‘.Ah,  but  he 
didn’t  say  vverytlihin'  I  don’t 
give  a  damn.  I  left  because  I 
had  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  I 
came  back  here  and  fell  in  love 
with  my  psychiatrist.  But  that’s 
the  reason  I  left.  I’m  really  sold 
of  grateful  for  it.  I  might  have 
like  a  damn  fool  stayed  there 
another  8  or  9  months  and  been 
(Continved  on  pnge  46> 
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Minorities  workshops 
face  stipend  demands 


Sponsors  of  an  urban  jour¬ 
nalism  workshop  in  New  Jersey 
for  minority  youths  are  in 
agreement  that  stipends  should 
not  be  paid  to  the  students. 

“Our  basic  feeling,”  said  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Green,  adminstrator  of 
the  workshop  program  early 
this  summer,  “was  that  students 
should  be  willing  to  make  some 
financial  sacrifices  if  they’re 
truly  interested  in  learning 
about  journalism.  We  believe 
they  should  be  willing  to  accept 
the  long-term  benefits  of  such  a 
workshop  rather  than  the  shor¬ 
ter-term  benefits  of  a  summer 
job.” 

Concurring  in  this  view  was 
the  Newspaper  Fund,  which 
shared  the  workshop  budget  of 
$.‘1,800  wnth  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-N ews,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  of  which  Green  is  public 
service  director. 

Fund’s  policy 

The  directors  of  the  Fund, 
which  is  endowed  by  Dow  Jones 
&  Company,  adopted  a  policy  on 
stipends  which  was  stated  as 
follows ; 

“We  realize  that  some  very 
capable  young  pt>ople  may  not 
l)e  able  to  participate  because 
no  stipends  are  available.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  position  of  the 
Newspaper  Fund  that  those  tal¬ 
ented  students  who  are  truly  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  more  about 
the  basics  of  journalism,  which 
can  lea<l  to  rewarding  careers 
in  the  media,  will  find  a  way  to 
attend  the  w'orkshops.” 

Green  reported  he  had  en¬ 
countered  difficulties  in  obtain¬ 
ing  cooperation  from  Rutgers 
University  in  .setting  up  the 
workshop,  due  to  the  insistence 
by  Richard  F.  Hixson,  the  ac¬ 
ting  director  of  the  journalism 
school,  that  stipends  “are  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  any  educational 
effort  that  attempts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  minority 
groups.” 

“The  University,”  Hixson  ad¬ 
vised  Green,  “is  very  much  com¬ 
mitted  to  providing  educational 
opportunities  to  those  young 
people  who  need  it  most.  Basic 
to  this  goal  is  financial  assis¬ 
tance.” 

Feeling  runs  strong 

Remarking  that  the  stipend 
question  wdll  arise  in  other 
workshop  situations.  Green 
warned  in  its  report  on  the  New 
Jersey  experience  that  “the 
feeling  among  many  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  disadvant¬ 


aged  runs  strong.” 

Green  quoted  a  letter  from  a 
Negro  organization  that  had 
been  a  prospective  co-sponsor 
of  the  workshop:  “We  will  not 
participate  in  any  program 
where  the  other  co-sponsors  do 
not  consider  the  needs  of  those 
it  is  trying  to  help.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion,  this  attitude  can  only  be 
considered  as  ])aternalistic. 
Further,  we  will  not  encourage 
any  black  youth  to  participate 
in  any  such  program.” 

Nevertheless.  Green  con¬ 
cluded,  the  sponsors  of  the  New 
Jersey  project  are  holding  fast 
to  their  belief  that  such  pay¬ 
ments  to  students  are  educa¬ 
tionally  detrimental.”  It  is  their 
feeling,  he  added,  that  better 
use  can  be  made  of  available 
money  by  providing  scholar¬ 
ships  for  workshop  “graduates” 
to  help  them  continue  a  career 
education.  Two  members  of  the 
1969  workshop  went  to  the 
Blair  Summer  School  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  this  year  on  $600 
grants. 

A  full  review  of  the  1970 
workshop  problems  and  accom¬ 
plishments  has  been  compiled  by 
the  administrator  and  the  staff 
of  directors  and  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Gannett  Gi'oup 
])romotion  office. 

Teaching  problem 

Among  the  problems  cited  by 
Sherry  Schlosser,  a  high  school 
journalism  adviser  who  was  di¬ 
rector  of  the  workshop,  were : 

•  Half  of  the  students  hin¬ 
dered  the  j)rogi  ess  of  their  own 
I)ersonal  efforts  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  pi’ogram  at  certain 
])oints  because  they  were  not 
suited  to  the  program. 

•  Participants  must  pos.sess 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  En¬ 
glish,  a  fairly  g(x>d  writing  abil¬ 
ity,  and  have  the  ])otential  for 
college. 

•  It  is  impossible  to  direct 
any  student  in  writing  in  such  a 
short  time  if  he  doesn’t  know 
the  difference  betwi'en  a  sen¬ 
tence  and  an  incomplete  .sen¬ 
tence,  and  expect  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  intelligible  story. 

•  Those  students  who  pos¬ 
sessed  an  extremely  limited 
wTiting  ability  felt  ))ersonally 
attacked  when  they  were  asked 
to  rewTite.  At  times  they  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  we  (the  di¬ 
rectors)  hated  them  because 
they  were  black  and  had  no  sin¬ 
cere  interest  in  them.  They 
made  it  very  difficult  for  the 
one  white  student  (among  12) 
participating  in  the  progi’am. 


•  The  fact  that  both  direc¬ 
tors  were  white  may  have 
affected  and  brought  out  the 
very  deep-seated  hostilities  of 
half  of  the  group. 

Produced  u  newspaper 

On  the  positive  side.  Miss 
Schlosser  found,  the  .students 
produced  a  very  good  paper  and 
many  of  them  gained  a  sense  of 
worthiness  and  self-respect  and 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  better 
deal  with  other  people. 

The  assistant  director,  Helga 
Dieterich,  an  Engli.sh  teacher, 
said  that  although  a  majority  of 
the  students  will  not  enter  the 
field  of  journalism,  the  experi¬ 
ence  they  have  had  will  help 
them  in  any  career. 

Sponsors  of  the  workshop. 
Green  reported,  may  consider  a 
two-week  program  next  summer 
with  live-in  arrangements  at  a 
community  college.  A  follow-up 
program  includes  a  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  workshop  students 
in  a  school  journalism  .seminar 
to  be  conductetl  September  19  by 
the  Courier-News. 

This  year’s  workshop  expen¬ 
ses  were  itemized  as  follows: 
Director’s  fee  . .  $1,200 
.\.ssistant  director  750. 

Student  assistant  200. 

Photography  12.29 

Lunches  ....  . .  .■!84.93 

Transportation  . .  409.02 

Supplies  . .  214.11 

Newspaper  jjroject  . .  212.39 


Total  $3,382.74 

Hughes  becomes 
editor  of  Monitor; 
Foell  to  be  ME 

John  Hughes,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  Far  Ea.stern  correspon¬ 
dent,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
to  succeed  DeWitt  John,  who 
has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Science  Board  of 
Directors. 

John  joined  the  Mother 
Church  organization  in  August, 
1939,  as  a  political  reporter.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  Monitor 
since  May,  1964. 

Hughes  was  a  Nieman  Fellow 
at  Harv’ard  in  1961  and  became 
the  Monitor’s  correspondent  in 
Hong  Kong.  He  is  a  native  of 
Wales  and  worked  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  England  and  South  Af¬ 
rica  before  joining  the  Monitor 
staff  in  1954.  He  was  named 
managing  editor  in  June. 

Earl  W.  Foell  is  leaving  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  staff  at  the 
United  Nations  to  return  to  the 
Monitor  as  managing  editor  on 
October  1. 


Bills  unpaid, 
carrier  boys 
go  on  strike 

A  dozen  black  carrier  boys 
tlemanding  more  profit  on  their 
routes  have  refused  to  deliver 
evening  cnlitions  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Jounutl  Star  and  forced 
the  paper  to  mail  coj)ies  to 
about  1,000  .subscribers. 

The  l>oys  began  picketing  a 
branch  office  of  the  newpaper 
August  17  and  the  next  day 
they  marched  in  downtown  Peo¬ 
ria  under  the  leadership  of  Au- 
doljon  Larry  Walls.  19-year-old 
head  of  the  FBI  Rangers,  a 
street  gang. 

Walls  was  arrested  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  and  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct  for  accosting 
two  middle-aged  sisters  who 
had  gone  to  the  branch  office  to 
pick  up  papers.  Ken  Carrithers, 
Journal  Star  circulation  manag¬ 
er,  filed  the  complaint  again.-t 
Walks. 

The  Urban  League  and  a 
group  called  the  United  Front 
called  a  press  conference  and 
announced  they  were  supporting 
the  carriers. 

The  Peoria  Journal  said  two 
12-year-old  b()ys  admitted  they 
thought  up  the  strike.  One  said 
he  had  been  a  carrier  for  four 
weeks,  delivering  34  papers,  but 
had  earned  $6  a  week  at  the 
most  because  he  c-ouldn’t  make 
collections.  Others  .said  they  of¬ 
ten  collected  only  enough  to  pay 
their  bills  to  the  paper. 

According  to  Carrithers  the 
boys  who  deliver  the  evening 
and  Saturday  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  earn  2.‘i  cents  a  week  per 
customer.  Boys  \vith  morning 
routes  five  days  a  week  earn  18 
cents  a  customer. 

“Our  boys.”  ('arrithers  said, 
“are  among  the  highest  paid  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.” 

He  added  that  the  boys,  who 
are  independent  contractor.-;, 
have  been  given  authority  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  deliver  a  ])aper  to  any 
customer  who  <loe.s  not  pav  his 
bill. 

• 

McIlHaiii  resigns 
Newsday  editorship 

William  F.  Mcllwain  ha.s 
resigned  as  editor  of  Sensday, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  He  has  been 
on  leave  of  absence  as  writer  in 
residence  at  Wake  Forest  Uni¬ 
versity,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
since  last  February  1. 

In  a  statement  to  the  staff  of 
Newsday.  Mcllwain  said  he 
plans  to  remain  in  the  South, 
writing  novels  and  magazine 
articles. 

Mcllwain  joined  Newsday  in 
1954  as  chief  copy  editor. 
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Bias  checked  Ad-ventures 

in  realty  ads 
in  49  papers 


Jlv  Jerrv  Walker.  Jr. 


A  surv£‘y  financetl  by  a  prant 
from  the  De.partment  of  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Urban  Development  has 
directed  attention  to  49  newspa- 
l)ers  in  the  Washington  metro¬ 
politan  area  that  may  lie  pub¬ 
lishing  “lacially  discriminato¬ 
ry”  ads  in  their  real  estate  pages. 

The  report  was  made  this 
week  by  the  Washington  Center 
for  Metropolitan  Studies  and 
the  Housing  Opportunities 
Council  of  Metro}>alit?.n  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  charged  that  code 
words  and  phrases  are  used  to 
indicate  racial  preference  in 
rentals  and  sales  of  property. 

“Selective  misplacement”  of 
ads  designate  black  communities 
in  the  suburbs,  it  was  pointed 
out  in  respect  to  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  daily  newspapers.  Three 
black-owned  papers  in  the  area 
carry  little  or  no  real  estate 
advertising. 

James  J.  Daly,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  WdnUingtov 
said  it  would  be  constructive  if 
HUD  officials  would  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  media  representatives 
and  real  estate  interests  to  iron 
out  guidelines  for  advertising. 

The  survey  followed  by  a  few 
weeks  a  civil  action  filed  by  the 
•Attorney  General  against  Bill 
R.  Hunter  and  the  Silver  Hill 
Courier,  a  weekly  newspawer  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  Mary¬ 
land.  This  could  become  a  te.st 
case  involving  7iot  only  the 
ouestion  of  whether  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  19(18  applies  to 
newspapers  and,  if  .«o.  is  it  con¬ 
stitutional. 

The  .American  Newsnaper 
Publishers  Association  author¬ 
ized  its  general  counsel,  Arthur 
B.  Hanson,  to  represent  the 
Courier  and  its  publisher  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  suit.  Hanson  re¬ 
ported  he  had  met  with  Assis¬ 
tant  Genei'al  Jerris  Leonard  to 
discuss  the  issues  in  the  case 
and  Leonard  had  agreed  to  re- 
fi-ain  from  instituting  numerous 
cases  raising  the  same  issues. 

• 

.\ssijiiiecl  to  Tampa 

Patricia  Leisner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Tampa,  succeeding 
Eric  Sharp  who  has  transferred 
to  Miami.  Since  November  19(18, 
Miss  Leisner,  ,30,  has  been  an 
.4P  staffer  in  Philadelphia.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  and  worked  for  the  U. 
S.  Information  Agency  and  the 
Youker>t,  (N.  Y.)  Herald 

Statesoiiau  before  joining  the 
.\P  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  in  February 
19(18. 


ImpuLse  ads.  .An  airline  study  by  Xewsweeh  showing  28%  of 
the  i)eople  book  short  pleasure  trips  on  impulse  a  week  before 
they  go  has  sold  Eastern  .Airlines  on  buying  SI..'!  million  worth 
of  newspaper  space  in  nine  markets  to  pi-omote  a  “.Autumn  Week¬ 
enders”  mini-holiday  progiam.  The  airline  is  using  (w'here  it 
can)  SpectaColor  in  21  papers.  “We  went  the  SpectaColor  route 
because  of  its  proven  ability  to  influence  readers’  attitudes,”  says 
Maurice  L.  Kelley,  Eastern’s  division  vicepi’esident-marketing 
and  advertising.  “We’re  getting  a  four-color  magazine-type  ad 
in  a  newspaper.”  Four  SpectaColor  ads  are  scheduled  in  each 
paper.  Full  page  and  double  truck  black-and-white  ads  will  run 
in  papers  not  eejuipped  for  SpectaColor.  The  campaign  begins 
Septemljer  8  and  winds  up  the  week  of  October  12.  The  papers 
on  the  schedule  are:  A’cjc  York  Tiiueu,  A’cic.s-,  Post,  Newsday, 
Westchester-Rockland  Grouj),  \’ewarl:  (N.J.)  .\ews,  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicar/o  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
luijuirer,  Philadelphia  liulletin,  Detroit  Netvs,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Ilaltiniore  Sun,  Washinpton  Post,  Washinytou  Star,  Poston 
aiohe,  Poston  Herald,  Miami  Herald,  Miami  News,  Tampa  Times, 
Tampa  Tribune,  St.  Petersbury  Times,  St.  Petersbury  Independ¬ 
ent.  Eastern  has  informed  travel  agents  about  the  campaign. 
It’s  hopeful  that  manv  will  lain  tie-in  ads.  The  agents  were  given 
tips  on  i)re{)aring  effective  newspaper  ads  at  a  clinic  in  June 
that  was  sponsoied  V)y  Eastern.  Newspaper  Preprint  Corp.  as¬ 
sisted  Young  &  Rubicam,  Eastern’s  agency,  with  ironing  out  some 
of  the  intricacies  relating  to  the  Si)ectaColor  ])hase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 


Limited  ad  budgets.  Democi’atic  and  Republican  state  chairmen 
in  Pennsylvania  agreed  to  discuss  with  candidates  a  plan  to  put 
a  .?.")(*(), 0(»0  ceiling  on  television  and  i-adio  adv'ertising.  Newspaper 
advertising  limits  will  be  considered  later  as  a  separate  category'. 
The  watchdog  committee  would  consist  of  two  newsmen  and  a 
ie])iesentative  from  both  ])ai'ty  state  committees.  Stations  w'ould 
be  i-ecpiii-ed  to  repoi-t  to  the  committee  all  campaign  adv'ertising 
sold,  and  would  l>e  advised  of  the  s|)ecific  advertising  firms 
handling  it  for  each  party.  .  .  .  Public  Service  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  New  Jersey  i)ublic  utility  firm,  is  cutting  off  its  ad- 
veitlsing  allowances  to  aijpliance  dealers.  The  company  has  been 
l)aying  up  to  25G  of  the  expenditures  for  ads  in  newspapers. 
This  has  siii)])le?nented  the  usual  manufacturers’  cooperative  ad 
funds. 


Brief  notes:  Grand-Dad’s  Council  is  encouraging  newspapers 
to  give  special  attention  to  Grand-Dad’s  Day  (September  13). 
Stamp.s-Conhaim  has  aid  available  for  the  occasion.  .  .  .  Art 
Keeney,  vicepresident-iiromotion  for  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  arranged  the  trio  and  moderated  the  sessions  that  at- 
ti acted  700  retailers  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  presentation. 
Over  There.  .  .  .  National  .As.swiation  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manu¬ 
facturers’  survey  of  newspaper  Iniat  sections  for  the  first  six 
months  singles  out  the  Poston  Sunday  Herald  Trai'eler  as  having 
the  largest  with  48  full-size  pages.  The  association  said  141  spe¬ 
cial  sections  were  published,  81  tabloid.  60  full-size,  averaging 
11.8  and  10. ,5  pages,  respectively.  .  .  .  Write  down  Dovle  Dane 
Bernbach  as  a  prospective  advertiser  for  boating  sections.  The 
ad  agency  has  acquired  Snark  Products,  a  manufacturer  and 
distributor  of  inexpensive  boats,  both  as  a  company  and  a  client. 
.  .  .  Hershey  Foods,  which  began  to  advertise  in  media  this  year, 
reported  sales  climbed  4.1%  in  the  first  half.  Rally,  a  new  candy 
bar  introduced  via  Sunday  comic  sections,  is  going  nationally. 
.  .  .  Toronto  Teleyram  is  bringing  out  a  Saturday  magazine 
called  Toronto  Week  on  September  26.  The  high  grade  stock 
supplement  will  contain  tv  listings,  restaurant  guide,  and  leisure 
activity  features.  .  .  .  Automated  Business  Systems  division  of 
Litton  Industries  is  the  first  client  to  take  advanage  of  A1  Paul 
Lefton’s  adverti.sing  accountability  concept  in  which  up  to  20% 
of  the  costs  aiT  refunded  if  the  campaign  fails  to  achieve  the 
objectives.  If  the  campaign  exceeds  the  goals,  the  agency  re¬ 
ceives  a  bonus  up  to  20%. 


Editor  sets 
quid  pro  quo 
on  publicity 

In  retaliation  for  closing 
doors  on  newsmen,  John  Troan, 
editor  of  the  Pittsburyh  Press, 
gave  public  notice  this  week  to 
a  score  of  organizations  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  Regional  Coalition 
Conference  that  their  news  re¬ 
leases  will  be  “materia  non 
grata.” 

“Many  of  these  groups,”  said 
Troan,  “are  constantly  seeking 
publicity,  and  I  sometimes  get 
the  feeling  they  reflect  more 
noise  than  numbers.  This  time, 
however,  they  didn’t  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  what 
one  of  the  conference  delegates 
termed  ‘the  pig  media.’ 

“In  fact,  they  even — if  you’ll 
pardon  the  expression — called 
the  cops  to  evict  Press  reporter 
Wyndle  Watson  and  photogra¬ 
pher  Anthony  Kaminski  from 
the  meeting.” 

The  meeting  took  place  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
all  newsmen  were  barred. 

Conceding  that  the  conferees 
had  the  right  to  exclude 
newsmen,  Troan  said  he  felt  the 
Press  has  “an  equal  right  to 
exclude  them  from  its 
columns.” 

Accordingly,  he  announced.  “I 
am  advising  our  staff  that 
hereafter  the  news  columns  of 
the  Press  will  be  foreclosed  to 
all  material  supplied  to  us  by, 
or  on  behalf,  of  the  following 
...”  He  listed  2i5  groups. 

Anything  supplied  to  the 
Press  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  those 
organizations,  Troan  said,  will 
be  regarded  as  “materia  non 
grata”  until  such  time  as  our 
newsmen  are  assured  proper  re¬ 
spect. 

“The  Press,  however,  will 
continue  to  cover  all  news  of 
significance — no  matter  whom  it 
might  involve,”  Troan’s  mes¬ 
sage  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  concluded. 


‘Search  for  Serenity’ 
book  is  serialized 

A  12-part  seri.''lization  of 
“The  Search  for  Serenity:  Un- 
der.standing  and  Overcoming 
Anxiety,”  a  book  by  Daniel  A. 
Sugarman  and  Lucy  Freeman, 
is  to  be  offered  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  book  is  a  guide  to  anxiety 
and  its  effect  on  the  individual. 

Sugarman  is  a  practicing 
psychologist,  and  Lucy  Freeman 
is  the  author  of  “Fight  Against 
Fears”  and  “The  Cry  for 
Love.” 
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Wrap  a  I 

SpectaColor  Page 
around  an  ROP  Tabloid 
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The  Louisville  Times 
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VOL  CLXXIil,  NO.  79  •  THREE  SECTIONS  •  PRICE  10  CENTS 


cover  for  his  message.  If  he  wants  the  centerspread  in  Specta- 
Color,  too,  tell  him  yes. 

Or,  one  of  your  own  regular  sections  may  need  the  magic 
touch  of  gravure  color.  Or  an  “accent”  section  (outdoor  living, 
home  decoration,  football,  baseball,  brides)  all  you  need  is  an 
idea  and,  of  course,  SpectaColor  equipment. 

Can  we  help  you? 

This  is  a  cover  from  “Scene”,  the  regular  Saturday  afternoon  edition  of  The 
Louisville  Times  —  a  brand  new  (since  March)  format  —  an  all-out  effort  to 
transform  a  weekend  edition  into  “something  new.”  Of  course,  the  brilliantly 
colorful  magazine-like  cover  is  only  part  of  the  show.  A  special  new  staff  — 
mostly  young  people  —  is  producing  a  fresh,  swinging,  youth-oriented  news¬ 
paper.  The  results  are  gratifying  and  we’ll  tell  you  about  it  if  you  wish,  but  this 
message  is  about  what  this  basic  concept  might  do  for  you. 


Standard  Gravure  Corporation  643  South  Sixth  St.  Louisville,  Ky.  40202 


For  the  advertiser  who 
"has  everything”  but  still 
wants  "something  else.” 

Offer  him  a  SpectaColor  page  wrapped  around  his  next 
R.O.P.  section  —  or  better  still  a  series  of  two  or  more  such  sec¬ 
tions.  You  can  point  out  that  he  keeps  all  those  familiar  news¬ 
paper  capabilities  including  the  regular  deadlines  (for  all  but  2 

\ 

pages)  but  gains  a  sparkling  new  showcase  —  a  magazine-like 


I.C  1^ 


FASHIONABLE 
MEN'S  RINGS 


Precious  Cat's  Eye, 
Yellow  Gold 

Synthetic  Sopphtre 
Men's  Ring 

Fine  Diamond  Ring 

Scottish  Rite  Ring 

Topaz  Quartz 

Man's  Emerald  Ring 

Man's  Solitaire  in 
Yellow  Gold 

Star  Ruby  Ring 


Momefid  King  and 
Matching  Band  $2S0 


t  $225  Oiamand  King  $350 

Band  $105  Diamond  Wedding  Band  $1 80 


Diamond  Ring  $350 
Diamond  Wedding  Bond  $180 


Diamond  Ring  $235 
Diamond  Wedding  Bond  $68 


There  is  never  any  question 
about  quality  and  beauty 
of  a  Seng  diamond  . 
that's  why  more  and  more 
people  buy  from  Seng. 

Any  choice  of  1 8K  yellow  or 
white  gold  mounting  can 
be  set  and  sb^ed  in  ap¬ 
proximately  one  hour's 
time.  Terms  arranged. 


1603  So.  Fourth,  Downtown  Louisville  Phone  585-5 1 09 
PARK  FREE  One  Hour  Anywhere.  We  Stomp  Your  Parking  Ticket 


Matching  Band  $200 


Diamond  Wodding  Band  $1 80 


Otemood  Ring  $200  <  Diamond  Ring  $375 

Diomend  Wodding  Band  $85  Diomond  Wodding  Bond  $227 

SENG  JEWELERS  CERTIFIED  GEMOLOGIST,  ACCREDITED  GEM  LABORATORY,  MEMBER  AMERICAN  GEM  SOCIETY 


Diamond  Ring  $250 
Diamond  Wodding  Bond  $100 


Matching  Band  $300  Sot 

YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY 


Start  this  unique  bracelet  with  even  a  single  diamond 
unit  .  .  .  then  add  others  as  you  choose — on  birthday,  an¬ 
niversary  or  other  special  occasions.  Here  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  jewelry  that  can  be  worn  with  pride,  whether 
it  consists  of  one,  or  many,  units.  Other  styles  also  avail¬ 
able  from  $140. 

Diamond  Starter  $310, 3  Soctiota  $750,  Complete  Bracelet  $2340 


API  to  have 
19  seminars 
in  25th  year 

The  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  starting  its  2r)th  year  of 
operation,  announced  a  schedule 
of  19  seminars  it  will  conduct 
during  1970-71  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  Seminars,  the  most  ever 
scheduled  in  one  year  by  the 
Institute  are  open  to  executives 
and  staff  meml)ers  of  daily 
newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  schedule; 

Circulation  Managers  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion),  September  27-October  9. 

Women’s  Page  Editors,  Octo¬ 
ber  11-23. 

Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy 
Desk  Chiefs,  October  25- Novem¬ 
ber  0. 

Classifie<I  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  November  8-20. 

Environmental  Problems,  No- 
veml)er  29-December  4. 

Management  and  Costs  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation),  December  (5-18. 

State  and  Suburban  Editors, 


January  3-15,  1971. 

City  Editors  (For  newspa¬ 
pers  under  75,000  circulation), 
January  17-29. 

Sports  Editors,  Januaiy  31- 
February  12, 

Circulation  Managers  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation),  Febniary  14-26. 

The  Sunday  and  Weekend 
Newspaper,  February  28-March 
12. 

Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief 
News  Executives  (for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  50,000  circulation), 
March  14-26. 

Investigative  Reporters, 
March  28-April  9. 

Newspaper  Librarians,  April 
1-9. 

Advertising  Executives  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation),  April  18-30. 

New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production,  May  2-14. 

Managing  p]ditors  and  News 
Editors  (for  newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation) ,  May  16-28. 

Management  and  Costs  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion),  May  30- June  11. 

City  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  75,000  circulation),  June 
13-25. 

With  two  exceptions,  all  Sem¬ 
inars  will  last  two  weeks.  The 
Environmental  Problems  Semi¬ 
nar  and  the  Newspaper  Librari¬ 


ans  Seminar  will  each  be  for 
one  week. 

For  the  first  time  at  API,  two 
Seminars  will  be  held  concur¬ 
rently.  The  one-week  Newspa¬ 
per  Librarians  Seminar  will  be 
conducted  in  a  separate  facility 
on  the  Columbia  campus  while 
the  Investigative  Reporters  Se¬ 
minar  is  in  progress. 

The  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  in  1946,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
da.  To  participate  in  a  Seminar 
an  applicant  must  have  a  mini- 
mun  of  five  years’  experience 
and  he  nominated  by  a  principal 
executive  of  his  newspaper.  In¬ 
formation  and  nomination  forms 
ma.v  be  obtained  from  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  American 
Pi  •ess  Institute,  201  Journalism 
Building,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  10027. 

• 

III  newsprint  post 

William  D.  Davidson  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident  of 
Domtar  Newsprint  Limited, 
with  offices  in  Domtar  Hou.se, 
Montreal.  His  responsibilities 
include  the  operation  of 
Domtar’s  newsprint  mills  and 
the  marketing  of  newsprint  and 
coated  papers.  The  appointment 
was  announced  by  A.  I).  Hamil¬ 
ton,  president  of  Domtar  Pulp  & 
Paper  Products  Ltd. 


J\.J.  reporter  pleads 
iiuioeent  of  extortion 

Arthur  Fel.son,  Hoboken  bu¬ 
reau  reporter  for  the  Hudson 
(N.  J.)  Dispatch,  pleaded  inno¬ 
cent  to  an  extortion  charge 
made  by  Hoboken’s  acting  supe¬ 
rintendent  of  recreation,  Abben 
C.  Maguire,  on  August  18. 

Maguire  alleged  that  the  re¬ 
porter  demanded  $200  on  threat 
of  possible  criminal  proct'ed- 
ings,  the  Dispatch  reported.  The 
newspaper  said  Maguire  had 
been  implicated  in  a  series  of 
news  stories,  with  several  other 
Hoboken  officials,  of  possible  ir¬ 
regularities  in  Hoboken’s  health 
and  welfare  department  based 
upon  a  review  of  City  Council 
records. 

Felson  was  granted  a  post¬ 
ponement  until  September  17  by 
Hudson  County  Judge  James 
Rosen. 

The  Dispatch  report  said  that 
an  official  investigation  is  un¬ 
derway  concerning  possible  at¬ 
tempts  at  bribery. 

• 

Gannett  dividend 

The  board  of  directors  of  (Jan- 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  declared  a  regular 
quarterly  divndent  of  12  cents  a 
common  share  payable  October  1 
to  shareholders  of  record  Sep¬ 
tember  18. 


MEW  "SUPER  STARS”  ARE  BORN! 


“BRAWN 

AND 

THE 

BIRD” 

The  BIG 
daily  comic 
feature 
of  the  70's 


DETECTIVE  BRAWN  shines  on  every  case  when  HOMER’S  wacky  wit 
pulls  them  through  their  zany  adventures! 

JOIN  THIS  LINEUP  OF  HIIARIOUS  NEW  STARS 


ED  GILLUM  as  author 
and  artist  of  “BRAWN 
AND  THE  BIRD"  is  a 
former  artist  of  the  Walt 
Disney  Studio. 


I  T  N 

-A\,;  0\ 

-  V  3JT  'h=  C?AC,<ER 


CONTACT: 


★★★★  STAR  COMIC  FEATURES 
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UN  Secretariat  tries  hard 
to  keep  secrets  from  press 


“directly  with  the  Secretary 
General.” 

By  March  14,  Munn  reported 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see 
the  Secretary  General.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Press  Office  is¬ 
sued  a  release  from  the 
Secretary  General  (PR  SG/ 


By  Spyridon  Granitsas 

If  Karl  Marx,  the  Ix)7idon 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  could  have  reported 
from  the  United  Nations,  he 
might  not  have  advocated  a 
“dictatorship  of  the  Proletari¬ 
at”  ;  he  would  probably  join  oth¬ 
er  working  journalists  in 
denouncing  the  “dictatorship  of 
the  Secretariat.” 

Ever  since  the  establishment 
of  the  UN  in  1945,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  press  and  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  has  been  a  bitter-sweet 
one — with  the  emphasis  on  the 
bitter  end  of  it. 

The  correspondents  on  nu¬ 
merous  occasions  “respectfully” 
asked  that  the  “principles  of 
freedom  of  information”  apply 
in  the  UN  affairs,  only  to  re¬ 
ceive  curt  replies  and  some 
times  “strong  and  bitter”  com¬ 
plaints  both  from  ambassadors 
and  high  officials  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat. 


spondents  protested  but  the 
Press  Office  simply  said  that  “it 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  reason 
for  the  order.” 

Numerous  complaints 

Incidents  like  these  led  to  the 
awareness  that  the  UN  dis¬ 
trusted  the  press  and  it  was 
determined  to  limit  its  activi¬ 
ties,  if  not  to  oust  it  fi'om  the 
headquarters. 

In  examining  the  minutes  of 
the  executive  committee  of 
UNCA,  one  will  find  numerous 
complaints  against  the  UN, 
some  of  which  deser\’e  serious 
attention  now'  w'hen  there  is  a 
discussion  of  how  to  re-organize 
the  UN  a  propos  its  25th  an¬ 
niversary. 

On  January  18,  1954,  there  is 
the  following  entrj':  “the  flow 
of  the  news  was  impeded  .  .  . 
There  was  a  tendency  in  the 
high  levels  of  the  UN  to  delay 


press  conference,  something 
W'hich  upset  the  correspondents. 
UNCA  noted  in  its  meeting  of 
June  2  that  DPI  had  started  “a 
dangerous  trend.”  Dr.  Bokhari, 
w'ho  had  hand-picked  10  corre¬ 
spondents  for  his  conference, 
promised  that  “it  w'ould  not 
happen  again.” 

Drumalic  incident 

In  the  annual  membership 
tneeting  of  October  1955,  the 
outgoing  administration  report¬ 
ed  “progress  ...  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Secretariat”  but  it 
decided  to  circulate  a  question- 
rtaire  regarding  complaints  of 
correspondents.  Out  of  the  151 
members,  47  answered.  38  filed 
a  complaint. 

The  most  dramatic  incident 
betw'een  the  Press  and  the 
Secretary-General  took  place  in 
February  and  March,  1957.  On 
February  14,  the  delegate  of 
Jordan,  after  a  meeting  with 
Hammarskjold,  said  that  the 


560/March  12,  1957)  which 

was  critical  of  a  story  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  its  correspondent  Thomas 
Hamilton. 

‘.\ol  to  be  Iruxled’ 

The  correspondents  com¬ 
plained  at  the  same  time  that 
they  “got  absolutely  nothing  on 
the  major  crises  in  the  Middle 
East  .  .  .  and  the  Secretariat 
keeps  the  new's  secret.”  Harrel- 
son  said  that  he  was  “disturbed 
by  the  present  trend  ...  to  be 
critical  of  the  press  and  for  try¬ 
ing  (the  Secretariat)  to  deny 
news  sources.”  Another  repor¬ 
ter  stated  that  “Dag  has 
pressed  every  UN  member  not 
to  open  material  to  newsmen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  atmo¬ 
sphere,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  without  a  single  dis¬ 
senting  vote  “expressing  con¬ 
cern  about  recent  practices  of 


Simply  ‘no I’ 

Early  in  March  1951,  the  UN 
Correspondents  Association  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  Ambassador 
Selim  Sarper  of  Turkey,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Collective  Measures,  “ear¬ 
nestly  appealing”  to  him  to 
open  sessions  of  the  committee, 
“so  they  may  be  reported  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  who  even- 
turally  will  be  affected  by 
them.”  His  Excellency  simply 
answered  “no.”  At  the  same 
time,  the  Seci'etariat  complained 
to  the  reporters  that  there  were 


news  and  that  news  reaching 
here  after  7  p.m.  can  wait  to  be 
announced  .  .  .” 

On  August  11,  1954  UNCA 
lodged  a  protest  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Information 
over  its  accreditation  policies. 
They  were  issuing  temporary 
cards  “as  they  saw  fit.” 

In  fact,  it  w'as  obseiw'ed  then — 
and  the  same  observation  is  re¬ 
peated  today — that  the  New 
York  police  are  more  courteous 
to  the  foreign  new'smen  than 
the  UN  with  all  its  armory  of 
efiq}ieft€  diplomatique. 


Secretary  General  had  “accused 
the  press  of  misinterpreting  the 
report  on  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
impasse.”  The  delegate.  Ambas¬ 
sador  Rifai,  added  that  Ham¬ 
marskjold  had  complained  that 
this  had  happened  more  than 
once. 

After  lengthy  discussions,  the 
executive  committee  of  UNCA 
decided  to  send  a  letter  of  pro¬ 
test  to  the  Secretary  General. 
But  before  doing  so,  it  author¬ 
ized  its  president,  Bruce  Munn 
of  UPI,  to  clear  up  the  matter 


the  Secretariat.” 

The  resolution  was  to  be 
posted  at  4  p.m.,  but  before  that 
time,  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  went  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary'  General  and  handed  a 
copy  of  it  to  an  officer.  Shortly 
after  that,  w'e  read  in  the  min¬ 
utes:  “Andrew  Cordier,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Hammarskjold, 
telephoned  Carpenter  (Francis 
W.  Carpenter,  then  secretary  of 
UNCA)  with  a  strong  and  bit¬ 
ter  protest  against  the  resolu- 
(Conthmed  on  page  28) 


.some  “leaks”  in  the  pres.s  con-  upportuiiiiy  lo*.! 

fcrences. 

Some  correspondents,  it  was  the  latter  part  of  1954  and 

as.sei  ted,  left  the  room  before  the  beginning  of  1955,  the  rela¬ 
the  conference  was  over  (which  tions  between  the  Secretary- 
is  against  the  rules)  and  a  high  General  and  the  Press  were 
official,  Mr.  F.  B.,  to  correct  the  severely  strained  when  Dag 
situation,  “issued  a  written  or-  Hammarskjold  decided  to  go  to 
der  to  the  guards  that  no  one  Peking.  As  it  was  mentioned  in 
will  be  allowed  to  leave  until  an  earlier  piece  (E&P,  July  4, 
the  conference  was  over.”  1970),  some  correspondents 

The  correspondents  pointed  w'anted  to  accompany  him  on  his 
out  that  some  delegates  had  first  visit  to  China, 
left  the  room  earlier.  The  UN  The  chief  of  AP  at  the  UN, 
answered  that  “it  has  no  au-  Max  Harrelson,  addressed  a  let- 
thority  to  stop  the  delegates.”  ter  to  Hammarskjold  asking 
So  the  guards  w'ould  be  guard-  him  to  take  correspondents 
ing  only  the  reporters.  along.  The  Secretary  General 

On  occasion  the  guards  have  refused,  and  an  opportunity  to 
been  used  to  physically  bar  re-  establish  press  relations  with 
jwrters  from  contacting  the  del-  China  was  lost, 
egates.  At  one  time  Secretary  UNCA  did  not  press  the  mat- 
General  Tryg\'e  Lie  ordered  the  ter  and  hoped  for  the  best.  In¬ 
closing  of  a  passageway  be-  .‘^tead,  the  relations  w'ith  the 
tween  the  delegates’  lounge  and  Secretariat  worsened  only  a  few 
the  press  gallery,  so  that  repor-  months  later.  On  May  31,  1955 
ters  and  photographers  could  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
jiot  contact  the  members  of  the  Public  Information,  Dr.  Ahmet 
Security  Council.  The  corre-  Bokhari,  gave  a  “restricted” 


An  appeal  for  cooperation 

At  a  meeting  March  15,  1957,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  United  Nations  Correspondents  Association  considered 
a  press  communique  from  the  Secretary  General  and  pro¬ 
tested  it  in  the  following  resolution  (which  is  made  public 
here  for  the  first  time): 

“Expressing  concern  about  recent  practices  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  keeping  secret  the  news  of 
important  issues  of  great  interest  to  w'orld  public  opinion, 

“Deploring  the  practice  of  issuing  denials  of  published 
accounts  concerning  such  issues  w'ithout  giving  substantive 
facts  in  relation  to  them, 

“Desirous  of  maintaining  the  traditional,  cooperative  re¬ 
lationships  between  correspondents  and  all  organs  of  the 
United  Nations, 

“1.  Protests  the  development  of  these  practices, 

“2.  Reaffirms  the  duty  and  right  of  all  correspondents 
accredited  to  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  fully  and 
freely  their  responsibilities  toward  public  opinion  which 
have  always  been  considered  by  the  United  Nations  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  ow'n  responsibilities, 

“3.  Expresses  the  hope  that  all  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  will  support  the  coi'respondents  in  the  exercise  of 
this  duty  and  this  right  and  thus  will  be  maintained  the 
traditional  cooperation  between  the  coirespondents  and  the 
United  Nations.” 
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Giant 
get-together 
in  Houston 
January  3rd! 


Parade,  the  Sunday  Giant,  joins 
The  Houston  Post,  Giant  of  the  Southwest 

Parade  adds  another  “Top  50”  market  — 
fast-Rrowing  Houston.  Last  year,  Houston 
bounced  up  from  ~16  to  become  #12  in  re¬ 
tail  sales. 

Oil,  industry,  medicine,  education,  space  — 
if  it’s  biR  and  boominR,  Houston  has  it...in- 
cludinR  the  Sunday  Giant,  as  of  January  3, 

1971,  when  The  Houston  Post  starts  carryinR 
Parade  into  333,000  homes. 

The  Post  raises  Parade’s  all-time  hiRh  to  94 
fine  newspapers.  And  boosts  what  was  al- 
1‘eady  the  larRest  weekly  circulation  ever  in 
print  to  a  new  record— 16,565,000. 

Both  Pai'ade  and  The  Post  have  done  a  lot 
of  RrowinR  on  their  own.  When  two  Riants 
like  these  Ret  toRether,  you  can  count  on 
them  to  make  sales  Rrow,  too. 


Post 


UN  Secretariat 

(covtiriued  from  piKje  26^ 

tion  demanding  that  it  be  with¬ 
drawn.” 

Soon  after  that,  George  Ivan 
Smith,  press  assistant  to  Ham- 
marskjold,  telephoned  and  said 
the  Secretary  General  wanted  to 
see  the  whole  executive  commit- 
fee  of  UNCA  in  his  conference 
room  at  3  p.m.,  “assuming  that 
the  publication  of  the  resolution 
would  be  delayed  pending  the 
conference.” 

The  meeting  lasted  for  more 
than  an  hour  and,  afteiTvards 
the  committee  decided  that  the 
Secretary  General  “had  made  a 
gesture,”  and  as  a  consequence 
the  resolution  would  not  be 
posted. 

When  I’rof.  Cordier  was 
shown,  years  later,  when  he  was 
dean  of  the  School  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  minutes  of  secret 
meetings  of  UNCA  he  said:  “It 
is  true  that  my  remarks  were 
.strong — but  not  bitter.”  Cordier 
noted  that  after  that  incident 
relations  between  the  correspon¬ 
dents  and  the  Secretary  General 
were  improved. 

There  was  an  improvement — 
but  only  temporai’y.  Other  dis- 
l)utes  arose — not  only  with 
Hammarskjold  but  also  with  his 
successor  U  Thant  as  well  as 
with  many  officials  of  the 
Secretariat.  The  relationship  of 
the  press  with  the  UN  is  at 
lea.st  anomalous.  Could  that  be 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
lessened  public  interest  in  the 
United  Nations? 

(Thh  in  the  fifth  article  iti  a 
nvries  about  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  tlw.  press  and  the  United 
Sations.  The  writer,  Spyrido)i 
(iranitsas,  now  a  member  of 
h’l&r’s  staff,  has  been  a  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  UN  for  15 
jiears.) 

• 

.Mutidin^  18  a88ipieti 
to  Fanax  print  8hop 

The  newly  created  position  of 
I>roduction  manager  at  Inco 
Graphics  in  Mason,  Michigan, 
will  be  filled  by  Thomas  Mad¬ 
ding,  composing  room  foreman 
at  the  Ypsilanti  Press.  Both  op¬ 
erations  are  owned  and  operate 
by  Panax  Corporation  of  East 
Lansing. 

Inco  Graphics  prints  several 
weekly  and  monthly  publications 
including  the  Panax-owned 
Ingham  County  News  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers. 

Madding  recently  completed 
training  in  offset  printing  and 
production  at  the  Research  In- 
•stitute  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 


2  reporter  privilege 
biUs  awaiting  action 

U.,  I  ...I _  4  U..  .. _ 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

The  House  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Rep.  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler  of  New  York,  is  chairman, 
has  taken  no  action  and  has 
nothing  scheduled  on  two  bills 
designed  to  protect  newsmen 
from  being  forced  to  disclose 
their  confidential  .sources  and 
information. 

The  first  bill  has  been  repos¬ 
ing  with  the  Committee  since 
March  5,  when  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Rep.  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger.  Democrat,  presently  a 
candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  other  mea¬ 
sure  is  of  a  much  later  vintage, 
having  been  tossed  into  the  hop¬ 
per  on  August  13  by  Rep. 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  Republican. 
Both  Ottinger  and  Reid  rep¬ 
resent  districts  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York. 

Basically,  the  two  bills  are 
identical  in  purpo.se  and  almost 
identical  in  content.  The  Reid 
bill,  however  differs  from  Ot- 
tinger’s  proposal  in  one  provi¬ 
sion  that  could  afford  newsmen 
an  important  protection  against 
civil  actions  for  damages,  usual¬ 
ly  in  the  form  of  libel  suits. 

In  remarks  in  the  House 
when  he  introduced  his  bill, 
Reid  acknowledged  that  similar 
legislation — the  Ottinger  Bill — 
already  has  been  introduced  in 
the  91st  Congress.  But  he  said 
that  the  bill  “I  am  introducing 
today  offers  a  more  complete 
and  justified  protection  to 


Applies  to  eivil  action 

“Specifically,  my  bill  provides 
that  in  a  civil  action  for  dam¬ 
ages  a  newsman  will  keep  his 
privilege  against  forced  dis¬ 
closure  of  his  sources  unless  the 
court  makes  a  finding  that  sub¬ 
stantial  injustice  will  result  to 
the  party  seeking  the  informa¬ 
tion  if  the  source  remains 
anonymous,”  Reid  said.  He 
added  that  in  other  legislative 
proposals  “a  newsman  would 
automatically  be  forced  to  dis¬ 
close  his  source  in  any  civil  suit 
for  damages.” 

Reid  was  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  in  1957 
when  the  paper’s  television 
columnist,  Marie  Torre,  was 
held  in  contempt  of  court  for 
refusing  to  identify  the  source 
of  information  which  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by 
Judy  Garland,  the  singer- 
actress,  against  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Miss 
Torre  served  10  days  in  jail 


after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  < 
United  States  declined  to  re-  1 
view  the  case.  1 

The  Ottinger  bill  qualifies  the 
nondisclosure  of  source  privi-  * 
lege  by  providing  that  the  privi-  ' 
lege  shall  not  apply  “to  the 
source  of  any  allegedly  defama¬ 
tory  information  in  any  case 
where  the  defendant,  in  a  civil 
action  for  defamation,  asserts  a 
defense  based  on  the  source  of 
such  information.” 

The  Reid  bill  provides  that 
the  privilege  shall  not  apply  “to 
any  case  which  is  a  civil  action 
for  defamation  where  the  court 
has  determined  that  substantial 
injustice  will  result  to  the  per¬ 
son  .seeking  the  information  if 
the  privilege  is  not  divested.” 

BuiTer  Zone 

Both  bills  provide  that  in  any 
case  where  a  person  claims  the 
nondisclosure  privilege,  “the 
person  seeking  the  information 
may  apply  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  an  order 
divesting  the  privilege”  and 
that  “the  order  shall  be  granted 
if  the  court,  after  hearing  the 
parties,  determines  that  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  information  is  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  a  threat  hu¬ 
man  life,  of  espionage,  or  of 
foreign  aggression.” 

Reid  said  that  that  clause  in¬ 
terposed  “between  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  and  the  newsmen”  a  “buffer 
zone  against  ‘fishing  expedi¬ 
tions’  by  requiring  that  the  par¬ 
ty  seeking  the  information 
prove  the  existence  of  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  specific  threat.” 

“This  legislation  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  place  newsmen  above 
the  law,”  Reid  said,  “but  is  de¬ 
signed  to  defend  against  pos¬ 
sible  repression  of  the  news 
media  which  could  conceivably 
transform  our  news  sources 
into  little  more  than  propagan¬ 
da  arms  for  the  Government.” 

EfTorls  at  intiniidatiuii 

In  introducing  his  bill,  with 
co-sponsorship  of  21  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  Ottinger  said 
the  drive  for  the  legislation  was 
“to  counteract  the  rash  efforts 
by  the  Administration  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  press  and  to  force 
journalists  to  turn  their  confi¬ 
dential  files  over  to  the  Justice 
Department.” 

After  Attorney  General 
Mitchell’s  announcement  of 
guidelines  for  subpoenaing  news 


reporters,  Ottinger  said  they 
were  “totally  inadequate  and 
appear  designed  to  permit  con¬ 
tinued  coercion  and  intimidation 
of  our  free  press.”  The  guide¬ 
lines,  he  asserted,  “provide  the 
last  bit  of  justification  needed 
for  speedy  enactment  of  the 
Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act  and  1 
am  urging  Chairman  Celler  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  give  this  a  high  priority.” 

Celler  has  thus  far  not  heed¬ 
ed  the  call  or  given  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  early  intention  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time  that  Ot¬ 
tinger  introduced  “The  News¬ 
men’s  Privilege  Act  of  1970”  an 
identical  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Thomas 
McIntyre  of  New  Hampshire. 
As  with  its  House  companion, 
the  Senate  measure  has  lain  un¬ 
disturbed  since  March  in  the 
files  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Uniform  law  >ouglil 

The  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  has  decided  to  .study 
the  feasibility  of  drafting  a 
Uniform  Act  on  the  Newsman’s 
Privilege. 

The  NCCUSL  executive  com¬ 
mittee  acte<l  on  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  its  subcommittee  on 
Scope  and  Program  headed  by 
Dean  Charles  W.  Joiner  of 
Wayne  State  University  Law 
School. 

Statutes  dealing  with  the 
problem  have  been  enacted  in  17 
states,  according  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Center  at 
Columbia,  Mo.  But  even  in  those 
states  the  laws  vary  widely. 

States  which  have  laws  of 
some  sort  shielding  reporters 
from  forced  disclosure  of  in¬ 
formation  include:  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsvlvania. 


Wiiijjle  buy8  hack 
Loves  Park  papers 

John  E.  Wingle  again  is  an 
owner  of  Post  Publishers  at 
Loves  Park,  Ill.  He  and  the  late 
Curt  West  founded  the  company 
in  1947. 

Co-o\vmers  with  Wingle  are 
his  son-in-law,  Donald  E.  King, 
who  has  worked  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  Mrs.  Elvira 
Wingle  and  Mr.s.  Mary  King. 
They  purcha.sed  the  stock  from 
William  B.  Styles,  who  bought  it 
in  1967  from  Mrs.  Peg  West. 

Besides  the  Post  and  the 
Mail,  weeklies,  the  firm  pub¬ 
lishes  two  shoppers  and  prints 
30  other  publications  in  its  offset 
plant. 
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If  you  do  photography  for  a  living,  you’ll  find 
the  Mamiya  twin-lens  reflex  a  mighty  helpful 
camera  to  have  around.  In  fact,  it'll  probably 
be  your  favorite  workhorse,  as  it  is  for 
thousands  of  working  pros. 

To  earn  this  popularity,  Mamiya  had  to 
be  the  most  rugged,  reliable  and  versatile 
TLR  in  the  business.  And  that  certainly 
describes  the  latest  automatic  Mamiya  C330 
and  standard  C220.  Their  built-in  facilities 
include  120/220  film  capacity,  extra-long 
bellows  for  closeups  without  special  acces¬ 
sories,  closeup  exposure  information  and 
right-  and  left-hand  focusing  knobs,  among 
others.  The  C330  also  offers  automatic  film/ 
shutter  crank  and  automatic  parallax  com¬ 


pensation.  And  that’s  only  part  of  the  Mamiya 
story.  Even  more  important  is  the  array  of 
equipment  the  Mamiya  user  can  draw  upon 
anytime  he  needs  “a  little  help.” 

Let’s  start  with  interchangeable  lenses. 
Mamiya  was  the  first  to  offer  this  facility  in 
any  2V4  TLR.  Today,  you  can  choose  among 
seven  focal  lengths,  from  55  to  250mm,  and 
switch  them  even  in  mid-roll.  Finders,  too, 
are  interchangeable.  In  fact,  one  of  the  five 
Mamiya  finders  embodies  the  first  thru-the- 
lens  meter  system  in  the  TLR  field.  The  auto¬ 
matic  C330  also  has  interchangeable  finder 
screens  (six  available).  Also,  its  120/220  roll- 
film  back  interchanges  with  a  sheet  film/ 
plate  adapter. 


The  list  goes  on,  with  hand  grips,  lens 
hoods,  filters,  carrying  cases-everything 
you  expect  in  a  comprehensive  photographic 
system.  Yet,  there’s  none  of  the  bulkiness 
generally  associated  with  professional 
equipment.  A  complete  Mamiya  TLR  outfit 
fits  easily  into  the  compact  shoulder  case— 
truly,  a  traveling  studio. 

More  than  fourteen  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  use  and  experience  have  gone  into 
today’s  Mamiya  TLR  system  to  make  it  the 
most  helpful  a  busy  pro  could  wish  for.  Look 
into  it  at  your  specialist  camera  dealer,  or 
write  for  details. 

Mamiya  division  /  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries.lnc., Garden  City,  N.Y.1 1530  SSS 


With  a  little  help 
the  Mamiya  TLR  becomes 
a  traveling  studio. 


Frank  Baker  retiring; 
Slieils  liis  sueeessor 

John  E.  Sheils  will  become 
general  manager  of  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Sta:,esman  in 
the  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  group  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Frank  S.  Baker  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

Baker,  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Gannett  Company  division,  was 
born  in  Utica  72  years  ago  and 
joined  the  Herald  Statesman  in 
1937.  He  is  a  former  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Sheils,  .')2,  is  a  native  of  Yon¬ 
kers.  He  began  his  career  with 
the  Herald  Statesman  in  1936 
and  has  worked  in  several  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  positions  with 
the  Westchester  group.  In  1968 
he  was  named  assistant  to  Bak¬ 
er  as  general  manager  of  the 
Herald  Statesman. 


White 


Weiner 


Barh  heads  unified 
proniution  department 

Centralization  of  promotion 
divisions  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Daily  Xews  into  a 
unified  promotion  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Leonard 
E.  Bach,  has  been  announced  by 
John.  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Jacob  M.  Weiner  has  been 
named  PNI  communications 
manager  and  William  .1.  White, 

Bach,  advertising  promotion 
director  of  the  Inquirer  and  Dai¬ 
ly  News  since  December  1963, 
joined  the  Inc|uirer  as  a 
copywriter  in  1947  and  was 
manager  of  its  promotion  de¬ 
partment  from  October  19.53  to 
December  1963. 

Weiner,  circulation  promotion 
director  of  the  Inquirer  and 
Dally  Xews  since  March  1964, 
joined  the  newspapers  as  assis¬ 
tant  director  in  19.57.  From  1935 
to  1957  he  wrote  a  daily  column 
for  the  Camden  Courier.  George  W.  Makela  advances 

White,  advertising  promotion  to  classified  advertising  man- 
manager  of  the  Inquirer  since  ager  of  the  E’/r/m  ( Ill.)  Courier- 
December  1966,  started  his  Xews  on  September  1  following 
career  with  the  newspaper  in  the  retirement  of  Walter  W. 
1948.  He  joined  the  Washington  WiLCOX,  who  was  circulation 
Post  as  a  copywriter  in  1952  and  manager  of  the  Klgin  Cmiriei 
returned  to  the  Inquirer  in  before  joining  the  classified  ad 
November  of  the  same  year.  staff  of  the  Courier-News  in 

1952.  Makela  formerly  worked 


Richard  I).  Martin  has  been 
named  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  at  Urbana  College. 
He  is  the  former  city  editor  of 
the  Urbana  (O.)  Citizen  and 
the  former  city  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (O.)  Daily  Xews. 


Thomas  P.  Dolan 


New  Guiinett  director 
in  rotation  system 

The  Gannett  Company  Inc.  of 
Rochester  has  put  into  effect  a 
new  plan  in  which  key  manage- 

. ,  „  .  ^  ment  executives,  from  subsidi- 

hRANK  b.  Adams,  former  re- 

rte/,  rew  riteman  and  city  Nation  on  the  board  of  directors, 
.tor  who  joined  the  Editorial  ^he  first  named  is  Thomas  P. 
.ard  at  the  Netv  York  Times  president  and  general 

ren  years  ago  as  a  spemalist  manager  of  Westchester  Rock- 
state  and  municipal  affairs,  jand  Newspapers  who  has 
s  retired  aiter  45  years  with  worked  in  the  Gannett  organiza- 
e  Times.  ^  since  1946. 

''  *  *  Dolan,  50,  became  the  chief 

Richard  M.  Lobo,  who  began  operating  head  of  the  Westches- 
s  career  as  a  copy  lioy  at  the  ter-Rockland  group  in  January. 
ianii  (Fla.)  Herald  in  1955  He  had  been  publisher  at  Gan- 
now  program  director  of  nett’s  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Couri- 
OR-tv%  New  York  flagship  er-Xeirs  since  1966,  following 

ation  of  RKO  General  Broad-  Gannett  executive  assignments 

sting.  at  Albany,  Utica,  Saratoga 

*  *  ♦  Springs  and  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  B.  Me  CiE,  treas-  journalism  graduate  of 

•er  and  controller  of  the  Min-  Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  he 
•apolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com-  interrupted  his  newspaper  work 
my— retired.  Roger  Martin—  to  serve  as  an  Eighth  Air  borce 
lined  director  of  financial  con-  captain  in  the  European  The- 
ol.  Tom  Jones — director  of  nter  dui  ing  ^  orld  Wai  II. 


Gerald  F.  Me  Laighli.n,  a 
former  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  .Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  Governor  Nel¬ 
son  Rockefeller’s  staff  as  as¬ 
sistant  press  secretary  at  $23,- 
000  a  year. 


Rudolph  H.  Pallota — pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Raymond  L.  Gover,  who 
is  now  editor  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 


Werner  N.  Brandis,  a  for¬ 
mer  Dow  Jones  News  copy  ed¬ 
itor  and  Jo'urnal  of  Commerce 
editor,  has  joined  PR  News- 
wire. 


Rob  Cuscaden — named  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-2'imes.  He  will  also  be 
architecture  critic.  He  had  been 
managing  editor  of  Iluilding 
Design  and  Cotistruction  maga¬ 
zine. 


AUSTRALIA'S 


Robert  A.  Malone,  formerly 
a  senior  editor  at  Broadcasting 
magazine — now  director  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  American 
.Adv'ertising  Federation,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Expanding  ]Vealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000.00*  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketlni. 
edrertisini.  publishiiii  and  praphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation... up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We  ll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Richard  Haixey,  e.xecutive 
of  Chicago  T’orir/i/ -- re-elected 
president  of  the  City  News 
Carl  E.  Bartch,  former  Bureau, 
head  of  the  office  of  press  re¬ 
lations  in  the  State  Department 
— assigned  to  the  National 
War  College  at  Ft.  Lesley  J. 

McNair. 


James  Mich  ail  Todd,  a  June 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism — 
to  wire  copy  desk,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Journal. 

Joe  PTtzgerald,  former  *  *  ♦ 

sports  editor  of  the  Concord  Rita  McDer.mott,  reporter 
(N.H.)  Monitor — to  the  Sunday  with  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
staff  of  the  Boston.  Herald  Journal  for  six  years — to  San 
Traveler,  writing  features  and  Antonio,  Tex.  to  teach  English, 
coordinating  material  for  S]>ort  and  journalism  in  high  school 
Cuide  tabloid.  there. 
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PiiMUAcd  formighlly 

Awaual  Subaariptlon  to  II.S.A.  8A8.O0 

Paymeati  nwit  be  made  by 
bankdraft  lo  Aaatrallan  currency 
Canwr  Butt  &  CUtdcH  Sts..  Surry  Hills 
Sydney.  Australia 


in  the  n 

DeBlooiii  helps  Ajziiew 
with  press  relations 

Carl  DeBloom,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Cohimbus  (O.)  Dispatch, 
has  signed  on  with  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Spiro  Agnevv  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  press  aide.  He  will  serve 
until  November  1  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Dispatch. 

DeBloom  accompanied  the 
Vice  President  on  his  tour  of 
South  East  Asian  countries 
this  week  and  acted  as  Agnew’s 
press  spokesman.  He  did  not 
plan  to  write  stories  for  the 
Dispatch  during  the  tour.  The 
Ohio  newsman  said  he  did  not 
see  any  conflict  of  interest  in  his 
venture  outside  journalism. 

After  30  years  as  a  reporter 
and  editor,  he  said,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  being  honest  and  ob¬ 
jective  in  whatever  he  was 
doing. 

DeBloom  will  l)e  the  Vice 
President’s  primary  spokesman 
during  his  tenure,  taking  over 
functions  previously  exerci.sed 
by  Herbert  L.  Thompson,  who  is 
now  Agnew’s  principal  speech 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Mks.  Laruk  Adams,  reporter, 
Ilcaujnont  (Tex.)  Journal — to 
ACTION  column. 

*  1c  4: 

Forrest  R.  Johnson,  former¬ 
ly  business  and  advertising 
manager,  Ilurlingame  (Calif.) 
A  dvan  ce-S  ta  r — named  hu  si  ness 
manager  of  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
Kast  Oregonian. 

♦  ♦  * 

Don  Powell,  i)reviously  on 
the  ad  staffs  of  the  irof.son- 
ville  (Calif.)  Register-Paja- 
ronian  and  the  Santn  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel  —  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  La- 
drande  (Ore.)  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Chipman,  for  past  2(i 
years  wire  editor  of  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune — re¬ 
signed  to  take  appointment  as 
Jackson  County  clerk. 

*  *  * 

Jeannie  DeVore,  formerly 
with  the  St.  Charles  (Mo.) 
Daily  Banner-News  —  named 
women’s  news  editor  of  Astoria 
(Ore.)  Daily  Astorian. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Betty  Kinder  and  Greijory 
Markovich  have  been  appointed 
to  newly-created  positions  with 
the  Gannett  Rochester  News¬ 
papers.  Miss  Kinder  has  been 
named  program  supervisor  and 
Markovich  sy.stems  analyst  in 
the  data  processing  depart¬ 
ments  serving  both  the  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  and  the  Times- 
Union. 
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Marbut  Wahiheim 


2  Copley  exeeulivcs 
move  to  Harte-Hunks 

Robert  G.  Marbut  and  Charles 
A.  Wahiheim  have  been  named 
vicepresidents  of  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  San  An¬ 
tonio-based  communication  com- 
fiany. 

Marbut,  35,  is  now  corporate 
director  of  engineering  and 
plans  for  the  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Wahiheim,  39,  is  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
the  Sacremento  Union,  a  Copley 
newspaper.  They  will  join  Harte- 
Hanks  September  14. 

Edward  H.  Harte,  publisher 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times  and  a  director  of  Harte- 
Hanks,  said  Marbut  and 
Wahiheim  will  concentrate  on 
technical  modernization  and  im¬ 
provement  of  operating  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Harte-Hanks  pa¬ 
pers. 

Harte-Hanks  has  11  Texas 
dailies,  wdth  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  450,000,  two  weeklies, 
and  a  CBS-TV  affiliate  in  San 
.Antonio. 

^ 

Joseph  A.  Ullman — to  tlie 
semi-monthly  Flushing  (N.Y.) 
Tribune  as  a  staff  ))hotog- 
rapher. 

*  *  1: 

Leonard  A.  Zane — promoted 
to  manager  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  at  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ralph  Hemming,  re¬ 
tired.  Harry  H.  Liggert — as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

H/i  ^ 

Ernest  R.  Adams — from  clas- 
.sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 
Courier  and  Evening  Post  to 
advertising  dii'ector  of  the 
Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard. 

^  ifi  Jp 

Barbara  Blass — from  editor 
of  the  .Alma  (Mich.)  Daily 
Record-Leader  to  news  editor  of 
the  Daily  Eagle  in  Wayne 
County.  John  E.  Carroll — 
from  news  editor  at  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Daily  Times-Neus  to 
editor  of  the  Alma  Record- 
Leader.  Neil  Hopp — from  re¬ 
porter  to  news  editor  at  the 
Times-News. 

for  August  29,  1970 


Keplaeemeiils  made 
by  UPI  ill  Indochina 

Three  UPI  correspondents 
are  joining  or  rejoining  the 
UPI  Indochina  staff: 

Kate  Webb,  who  covered  the 
war  in  Vietnam  for  more  than 
two  years,  will  report  to  Phnom 
Penh  after  a  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Pittsburgh  bureau. 

Frank  Fro.sch  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Phnom  Penh  from  the 
Atlanta  bureau  staff.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  Kaylor  in  the 
Cambodian  capital.  Kaylor  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Saigon  staff. 

Kim  Willenson  is  enroute  to 
Saigon  following  the  completion 
of  a  year’s  study  at  Columbia 
University  and  several  months 
on  the  cables  desk  in  New  York. 
He  formerly  worked  for  UPI  in 
Tokyo  and  Bangkok,  with  as¬ 
signments  into  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

*  *  ♦ 

Orren  Robbins,  former  cla.s- 
sified  manager  of  the  Hyannis 
(Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Statidard- 
Times,  has  been  named  assistant 
display  manager.  Succeeding 
him  as  classified  manager  is 
Peti:r  Hartley,  formerly  of  the 
di.splay  staff. 

*  *  * 

Bill  and  Anne  Plott,  for¬ 
merly  wdth  the  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star  have  joined  the  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News  as  Sunday  editor 
and  city  hall  reporter,  respec¬ 
tively. 

William  J.  Heebner,  on 
news  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  since  1952 — appointed 
real  estate  editor. 

4c  * 

William  L.  Waddell,  a  for¬ 
mer  Georgia  and  Alabama 
new'spaperrnan  —  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  office  of 
Carol  Byoir  &  As.sociates,  At¬ 
lanta. 

1:  *  % 

Dennis  W.  Jefkers,  who 
earned  a  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Florida  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  in  1968,  will  be¬ 
come  news  editor  of  the  uni- 
vei’sity’s  division  of  informa¬ 
tion  services. 

*  ♦  < 

George  .Arnold,  a  retired  de¬ 
tective  in  the  Philadelphia  Ho¬ 
micide  Division,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  the 
city  circulation  department, 
succeeding  Jim  Smith,  who  re¬ 
signed  recently  to  form  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency. 

•¥  *  % 

L.  Lee  Starke,  who  joined 
the  Passaic  (N.J.)  News  staff 
after  giaduating  No.  1  in  the 
first  class  (1926)  at  Rutger.« 
University  journalism  school, 
retired  recently  as  copy  desk 
chief  at  the  Passaic  Herald- 
News. 


STRINGER? — No,  Sheila  Wolfe  is 
a  staff  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  After  hours  she's  the 
leader  of  a  banjo  band. 

*  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Ellen  Moser,  women’s 
news  editor  of  the  Passaic 
(N.J.)  Herald-News  since  1932 
— retired.  Mrs.  Ruth  Fet- 
terly,  assistant — now  women’s 
news  editor.  Rosemary  Steu- 
-NENBERG,  assistant  women’s 
news  editor. 

♦  *  * 

R.  E.  Hackworth,  editor  of 
the  Caldwell  (Idaho)  News- 
Tribune  for  16  years — named 
editorial  director  of  the  New'S- 
Tribune  and  the  Nampa 
( Idaho)  Free  Press.  L.arry  B. 
Gardner,  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Free  Press,  succeeding  Oren 
Campbell,  who  went  to  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun  as 
managing  editor. 

1:  *  4c 

John  Philip  Soes.a — from 
Los  Angeles  bureau,  .Associated 
Press,  to  San  Diego  bureau,  ex¬ 
changing  posts  with  Ron 
Roach. 

*  *  * 

Don  K.  Liebendoreer  Jr., 
former  jiublic  relations  manager 
for  Boi.se  State  College  and 
currently  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Western  Idaho 
Fairgrounds  race  track  at 
Boi.se,  has  been  appointed  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  for 
the  Boise  (Idaho)  Advertiser, 
a  weekly. 
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Ad  revenue  gains 
as  linage  declines 


Editor  gives 
full  story  of 
his  arrest 

Readers  of  the  Newhall  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Sigyial  are  fully  infoimed 
on  why  the  weekly’s  editor, 
Jonathan  Newhall,  29,  will  ap- 
l)ear  in  court  October  8. 

And  the  Signal  will  continue 
to  cover  in  detail  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  forthcoming  trial, 
the  youthful  editor  pledged  in  a 
signed  editorial. 

“I  must  say  that  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  I  do  not  relish  the 
thought  of  this  story  being  con¬ 
tinually  published  in  glorious 
black  and  white.  But  I  even 
more  strongly  believe  that  a 
newspaper  must  always  remain 
independent  and  impartial,  even 
when  its  all-too-human  editor  is 
involved  in  the  news,”  he  de¬ 
clared  in  his  editorial  titleil :  ‘’.A 
difficult  arrest  stoiy.” 

Page  one  «u»py 

This  10-paragraph  editorial 
was  sandwiched  in  between  page 
one  stories  under  two-column 
heads.  One  reported  “Jon” 
Newhall’s  arrest  for  growing 
and  possessing  marijuana.  The 
other,  accompanied  by  a  photo 
of  the  editor,  told  of  his  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearing  in  municipal  court 
.some  two  weeks  later. 

As  a  result  of  the  way  the 
story  was  played  by  the  editor, 
people  who  have  rarely  ex¬ 
pressed  even  the  slightest 
agretmient  with  the  Signal’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy  have  been  immen.se- 
ly  impressed,  said  Anthony 
Newhall,  publisher.  Both  Signal 
executives  are  the  sons  of  Scott 
Newhall,  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Crediting  this  reaction  to  his 
editor  brother’s  boldness  and 
honesty,  “Tony”  Newhall  told 
E&P  that  he  believes  the  Sig¬ 
nal,  contraiy  to  what  was  ex- 
pect«sd,  has  won  respect  a7id 
support. 

“While  this  entire  episode 
could  have  had  a  happier  en¬ 
ding.  I  do  believe  that  in  the 
honest  and  forthright  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  playing  the 
stories  the  Signal  has  taken  an 
important  step  towards  respon¬ 
sible  journalism,”  the  publi.sher 
added. 

“Touglicsl"’  Editorial 

In  what  he  described  as  the 
toughe.st  editorial  statement  he 
has  ever  had  to  write,  Jon 
Newhall  told  how  he  was  placed 
under  arrest,  handcuffed  with 
hands  behind  him  in  a  squad  car 
“and  finally  transported  in  this 
rather  undignified  but  memora¬ 


ble  fashion  to  the  Newhall  sta¬ 
tion.” 

He  was  booked  on  two  char¬ 
ges,  placed  in  a  cell  overnight 
but  released  from  his  dreary, 
green -colored,  nine-by-nine-foot 
holding  cell  at  midmorning  of 
the  following  day  by  Judge  C. 
M.  MacDougall,  “a  man  whom, 
incidentally,  the  Signal  has  not 
always  enthusiastically  praised. 

The  purpose  of  the  editorial 
was  not  to  present  new  or  fa¬ 
vorable  facts  in  the  case,  nor  to 
persuade  readers  the  police  ac¬ 
count  is  in  any  way  distorted  or 
fabricated,  the  editorial  stated. 

“I  can  tell  you  that  living  the 
life  of  a  newspaper  editor  is 
never  an  easy  task,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “When  your  last  name  is 
Newhall  and  you  live  in  a  town 
called  Newhall,  and  when  your 
editorial  views  often  are  in 
conflict  with  a  sizeable  segment 
of  your  leaders,  then  your  life 
can  become  even  more  compli¬ 
cated,  and,  at  timf*s,  uncom¬ 
fortable,”  he  added. 

Fi^iiboKl  feeling 

“Often  1  feel  as  if  I’m  living 
in  a  giant  fishbowl.  In  addition, 
being  the  only  editor  in  Valencia 
Valley  has  put  me  in  a  rather 
unfortunate  category;  it  means 
that  when  I,  even  as  a  private 
citizen,  am  charged  with  com¬ 
mitting  an  illegal  act,  that  even 
is  newsworthy. 

“And  it  should  be  covered  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as,  say,  as 
the  arrest  of  a  city  councilman 
would  be  reported.  The  story 
must  be  impartial,  complete,  and 
as  accurate  as  possible.” 

The  editorial  also  pointed  out 
the  Signal’s  earlier  “rather  ex¬ 
tensive  and  unflattering  ac¬ 
count”  of  the  arrest  had  been 
gathered  in  the  .same  manner  as 
other  police  stories — “fi'om  vari¬ 
ous  public  police  documents.” 

That  news  report,  headlined 
“Signal’s  editor  busted  for 
grass,”  said  sheriff’s  deputies  on 
a  routine  patrol  had  spotted  a 
person  with  long  hair  carrying 
a  container  of  water.  Investiga¬ 
ting,  they  rejiortedly  found  five 
green  plants  which  showed  indi¬ 
cations  of  recent  watering.  The 
jilants  were  seized  as  evidence. 
• 

Journalism  teachers 
salute  Dr.  MaeDougall 

Curtis  1).  MacDougall,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Mexlill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  was  honored  at  a  reunion 
of  the  school  August  19  in  the 
National  Press  Club,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  event  coincided  with  the 
end  of  the  convention  of  the 
.Association  for  Education  for 
Journalism.  About  l.")0  fellow 
educators  and  journali.sts  sa¬ 
luted  Dr.  MacDougall,  who  lie- 
gins  his  final  year  of  teaching- 
in  September. 


In  spite  of  declining  linage  in 
all  categories  except  retail,  to¬ 
tal  newspaper  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  are  running  1.2%  ahead 
of  last  year  for  the  first  seven 
months. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of 
-Advertising,  ANP.A,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  is  the  lone 
bright  spot  in  the  advertising 
picture  thus  far  in  1970.  Retail 
revenue  ro.se  by  G.4%  in  July 
and  5.9%  for  the  Januaiy-.Iuly 
lierlod.  These  gains  off.set  de¬ 
clines  in  the  other  classifica¬ 
tions  so  that  total  ad  revenues 
increa.sed  by  2%  in  July  and 
1.29(  for  the  year. 

The  Bureau’s  revenue  esti¬ 
mates,  which  include  adjust¬ 
ments  for  rate  increases  and 
changes  in  distribution,  are 
based  on  Media  Records 
“52-Cities  Report”.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  total  linage  for  the 
first  seven  months  is  off  t].4Vc 
f  rom  last  year. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Index 


(an  average  of  the  five  past 
years)  stands  at  103.6. 

Reail  linage,  including  de¬ 
partment  stores,  showed  a  near¬ 
ly  4  million  line  gain  over  the 
same  month  last  year  but  the 
amount  registered  was  about  9 
million  lines  under  June  1970, 
which  was  not  an  e.specially 
gootl  month.  The  52-Cities  Re- 
jiort  shows  retail  running  .9% 
ahead  of  last  year.  Depailment 
stores,  alone,  have  used  2.2% 
less  linage  in  the  fir.st  seven 
months. 

All  the  other  classifications — 
general,  automotive,  financial 
and  classified — recorde<l  large 
declines  last  month.  Classified 
linage,  still  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  recession  in  help  wanted, 
dipped  again  and  is  nearly  50 
million  lines  under  last  year  at 
this  stage,  (ieneral  was  down  17 
million  lines,  and  automotive 
and  financial  were  off  8  million 
and  1.5  million  lines,  respec¬ 
tively. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 


Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  A!  EDI  A  RKCORD.S— 
52  Cities  Report 


Classification 

1970 

1 969 

Gain ' 
Loss  % 

*E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including  Dept. 
July  . 

.Store) 

151,024,000 

147,472,000 

102.4 

111.0 

June  . 

160,324,000 

164,318,000 

97.6 

103.9 

Year  to  date 

1,096,462,000 

1,086,488,000 

100.9 

88.6 

Department  Stores 

July  . 

43,303,000 

43,061,000 

lOO.ti 

99.7 

June  .  . 

46,982,000 

49,349,000 

95.2 

94.2 

Year  to  date 

.327,192,00(1 

334,683,000 

!»7.8 

96..”. 

(ieneral 

July  . . 

17,066,000 

19,273,000 

88.5 

92.0 

June  . .  . 

21,603,000 

25,504,000 

84.7 

84.5 

Year  to  date 

154,924,000 

172,850,000 

89.6 

‘»2..3 

-Automotive 

July 

13,963,000 

14,665,000 

95.2 

102.5 

.lune 

15,748,000 

15,666,000 

100.5 

93.5 

Year  to  date 

96,763,000 

104,.399,000 

92.7 

72.8 

l-'inancial 

July . 

6,463,000 

8,226,000 

78.6 

94.9 

June  . 

6,774,000 

7,755,000 

87.4 

108.8 

Year  to  date 

47,659,000 

.50,724,000 

94.0 

109.7 

Total  Display 

July . 

188,516,000 

189,636,000 

99.4 

107.8 

June 

204,449,000 

213,243,000 

95.9 

100.8 

Year  to  date 

1,395,808,000 

1,414,461,000 

98.7 

104.3 

Cla.ssified 

July  .. 

77,954.000 

83,701,000 

9.3.1 

100.4 

June 

79,852,000 

89,810,000 

88.9 

99.4 

Year  to  date 

550,266,000 

599, .389,000 

91.8 

102.1 

Total  .Advertising 

July  . 

266,470,000 

273, .337,000 

97.5 

105.5 

June 

284,301.000 

.303,05.3,000 

93.8 

100.4 

Year  to  date 

1,946,074,000 

2.013,859,000 

96.6 

103.6 

*The  E&P  Index  is  an  average  ol  the  five  past  years. 
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Nobody  looks  at  the  Mideast 
like  UPl’s  wild  West. 


Is  your  paper  missing  out? 

The  same  wonderful  people  at  DPI  who  bring  you 
the  Mideast  crisis,  racial  unrest  and  campus  disor¬ 
der  also  bring  you  Dick  West  to  lighten  heavy  news 
and  brighten  the  spirits  of  readers. 

Five  times  a  week  — on  the  UPl  wire  — live  wire 
West  helps  America  make  light  of  the  news.  He  has 
...foreseen  how  the  Vietnam  War  would  end  — 
“the  first  major  conflict  in  modern  history  to 
die  of  old  age.” 

...introduced  the  Harold  Stassen  wristwatch. 
(“You  don’t  wind  it  up.  You  just  whisper  some¬ 
thing  encouraging  and  it  runs.  And  runs.  And 
runs.”) 

. . .  argued  that  if  auto  makers  are  required  to  call 
back  defective  cars,  clergymen  should  be  re¬ 


quired  to  call  back  defective  marriages. 

. . .  predicted  that  expansion  of  airport  runways  to 
handle  jumbo  jets  will  eventually  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  fly  coast  to  coast  without  leaving  the 
ground. 

. . .  developed  a  program  of  shallow-breathing  ex¬ 
ercises  for  people  who  live  in  areas  where  smog 
makes  deep-breathing  hazardous. 

More  than  350  daily  newspapers  and  their  readers 
find  West  an  irreverent  and  delightful  leavening 
agent  amid  stacks  of  serious  news.  If  you  don’t  want 
to  miss  out,  contact  your  Regional  UPl  Executive  or 
Wayne  Sargent,  UPl’s  VP  for  Sales  in  New  York. 

UPl  is  at  the  scene 

United  Press  International 

220  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N  Y.  10017  (212)  MU  2-0400 


Goss 

Metro-Offset 


A  reliable  performer, 
the  leader  in  double 
width  offset  presses 


TM 


AWV 


GD55 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


Editors  urged  to  educate 
teachers  on  press  distrust 


|{y  (herald  It.  Healey 

Editors  and  other  editorial 
personnel  should  be  talkinjr  to 
teacher  Kfoups  at  an  accelerat- 


scratched  at  best  and  he  esti-  rather  than  inserting  in  the 
mated  that  only  one  per  cent  of  newspapers  that  jro  to  the  class- 


teacher  Kfoups  at  an  accelerat-  the  nation’s  elementary  and  room.  Such  reports  are  best 
ed  rate  in  attempting;  to  dispel  high  school  student  populace  is  handled  on  a  staggered  basis 
reader  distrust  of  what  is  print-  engaged  in  reading  dailies  in  and  also  can  be  used  for  display 
ed  in  newspapers,  a  Newspaper  the  classroom.  panels  in  the  schoolroom.  Such 

In  the  Classroom  Conference  many  school  .superintend-  backgrounders  are  useful  and 

sponsored  by  the  American  ents  are  merelv  paying  lip  ser-  supplement  the  text  material, 


home  or  to  school  such  as  mats, 
type  slugs. 

Carlos  E.  Warner,  promotion 
manager,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth, 
produced  a  flyer  in  connection 
with  a  tour  asking  young  stu¬ 
dents  if  they  knew  a  newspaper 
used  materials  called  pigs  and 
turtles  and  within  the  mec-hani- 
cal  dej)artment  had  two  ))rint- 
ers’  devils.  They  were  told  they 
would  see  these  on  the  tour. 

Freedom  guide 

Hoping  to  change  the  trend 
shown  in  surveys  that  teenagers 


Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  vice  to  NIC  programs,  Schwartz 
tion  Foundation  was  told  re-  has  discovered,  and  they,  too, 
cently  at  Chicago.  should  be  contacted  with  more 


has  discovered,  and  they,  too,  substitute  for  the  complei 
should  be  contacted  with  more  newspaper  or  teacher  material. 


supplement  the  text  material,  <l«  not  support  a  free  press  the 
but  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  ^ 

substitute  for  the  complete  information  on  the 


Harold  Schwartz,  circulation  information, 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal  and  Sentinel,  \\el«-oiii 

said  that  he  has  found  some  Ho  advis* 


W  elcome  iie»*  leaclnTs 


William  J.  Rowe,  manager, 
educational  services,  Chicago 
Tribune,  .said  that  in  the  new 


added  some  information  on  the 
subject  to  its  NIC  material. 

Clarence  W.  Harding,  puldic 
relations  director  of  the 
Tribune,  explained  the  students’ 


advised  welcoming  new 


school  principals  as  well  as  teachers  into  the  community  f  resource  ma- 

teachers  dislike  the  handling  of  and  telling  them  what  the  par-  rather  than  source  mate- 


teachers  dislike  the  handling  oi  telling  them  what  the  par- 

news  by  newspapers  “to  some  ticular  daily  has  to  offer.  Work- 


extent.’’  It  is  nec'essary,  he  ad¬ 
vised,  to  do  an  education  job 
with  in.structors  and  editors  and 
editorial  people  can  do  it  best. 

“The  newsiiapers  should  be 
asking  why  there  is  a  credibility 
gap  or  distrust  of  newspapers, 
which  has  filtered  down  to  many 
students,  and  when  they  get 


ing  arrangements  should  be 
made  with  curriculum  special- 
i.sts  who  know  the  teachers  most 
likely  to  become  involved  in 
NIC. 

He  sugge.sted  more  statewide 
systems  such  as  the  Milwaukee 
newspajicrs  liave,  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  other  Wis- 


those  answers  they  should  then  consin  dailies  with  costs  pro¬ 


explain  why  certain  things  are 
handled  the  way  they  are,’’ 
Schwartz  said. 

Teachers  who  are  instructing 
students  how  to  read  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  classroom  could 
well  be  given  many  pointers  on 
what  to  look  for  in  the  newsjia- 
per  and  why  they  appear  as 
they  do. 

Major  proiiiotioii  eiiileavor 

A  lot  of  people  believe  news- 
jiapers  jmrposely  distort  the 
news  and  dispelling  those  no¬ 
tions  should  be  a  major  endeav- 
fir  by  newspaper  promotion  de- 
jiartments  and  all  .segments 
connected  with  the  department, 
Schwartz  said. 

Important,  too,  is  the  need  for 


rated  according  to  circulation,  teachers  paid  by  the 

Such  a  piogram  could  be  car-  newspaper 
l  ied  on  nationally,  in  Schwartz’s 

belief.  lycarn  \tor(l  nicaniiigs 

Some  other  ob.servations  by  p.-isoners  read  on  their  own 
participants  in  small-group  ses-  time  and  learn  word  meanings 

by  questioning  the  teachers.  In- 
It  is  best  to  .start  NIC  with  structors  drill  the  prisoners  is 
one  or  two  teachers  in  a  single  use  of  words  with  which  they 
school  and  follow-up  slowly.  Too  are  not  familiar. 


many  teachers  at  the  out.set  Vic  Whittaker,  director  of 
tend  to  founder  the  program,  school  programs  for  Coglcg 
Don’t  go  lieyond  the  one  teach-  Sewspapers,  said  students  tend 
er,  one  semester  arrangements,  to  regard  the  newspaper  as  an 


social  studies  groups  textbooks  goes  to  ev-ery  stu- 

are  being  used  as  resource  ma-  ‘  enrolled  in  the  NIC  course 
terial  rather  than  .source  mate-  ‘J  page  headed 

rial,  a  move  that  make  the  > ‘  eedom  of  the  Fress-M  hat  It 
newspaper  more  helpful,  weav-  T®  \ou.  In  the  Teachers 

ing  current  events  through  the  there  is  a  new  section 

class  studies.  Use  of  too  much  "hK*!!  includes  an  assignineiit 
film  material,  he  said,  is  not  relationship  of  free 

advised,  since  the  paramount 

purpose  is  to  get  and  keep  stu-  ^  tiee  press-free  speech 
dents  reading  newspapers.  material  repeats  the  hirst 

Use  of  the  Tribune  to  teach  Amendment  and  points  out  that 
reading  is  progressing  in  Cook  of  expression  is  not  a 

County  (Chicago)  jail,  Rowe  '‘.'ftht  ftiven  to  the  press  exclu- 
said,  where  the  Tribune  is  util-  «  '•'f-'ht  given  to  the 

ized  bv  teachers  paid  by  the  K^’nmall.v.  Conse<iuently, 

newspaper  points  out,  when  freedom  of 

the  press  is  restricted,  freedom 
lycarii  »*ortl  nicaniiigs  of  speech  is  restricted  also. 

„  .  ,  ,  .  Students  are  told  that  in- 

Prisoners  read  on  their  own 

time  and  learn  word  meanings 
by  questioning  the  teachers.  In- 

structors  drill  the  m  ^vhen  newspapers  criticize 

use  of  words  with  which  they 

'‘’v"  •  r  .  r  ''^’tter,  more  hone.st  per- 


VI,.  ,,ii.ti.aiM.i,  oii'-'-i.oi  „I  they  are  protecting 

school  programs  for  Copleg  the  people’s  liberties. 
Sewspapers,  .said  students  tend  .  . 


othei’wise  there  is  a  tendency 
not  to  follow  up. 


adult  article  and  when  they  find 
out  this  is  not  the  case  there  is 


newsjiaper 


one  more  retention. 


person  at  the  start  to  handle  He  advised  adding  local  and 
in(|uiries  alxmt  NIC,  someone  regional  topics  to  the  national 
who  is  thoroughly  ac(|uainted  and  international  subjects  car- 
with  the  jiroject.  There  ried  in  dailies  and  di.scussed  by 


A  free  press,  and  the  enlight¬ 
ened  public  which  results  from 
it,  are  the  things  that  keep  our 
nation  free. 

(ioverniiient-  affccled 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
during  long  newsjiaper  strikes. 


students  to  read  .several  news-  shouldn’t  lie  any’  worry  about  the  class.  He  also  favors  teach-  ^'‘>vernments 


papers,  not  confining  themselves 
to  their  home  publication. 

Teachers  who  don’t  know  can 
lie  helped  to  point  out  both  sides 
of  a  story  as  carried  by  reputa¬ 
ble  papers. 

.Schwartz  said  he  also  found 
that  many  teenagers  have 


the  program  getting  out  of  ers  running  NIC  workshops, 
hand,  the  chief  problem  being  to  with  the  newspai»er  in  a  cat- 
keep  it  progressing  and  prevent  alyst  role. 

fragmenting.  Getting  to  accreditation. 

It  is  important  that  the  'Vhittaker  said  San  Diego  State 
teacher  tell  the  newspaper  what  College  will  have  an  accredited 
is  wanted.  The  person  handling  extension  course  in  NIC  for 
the  newspaiier  jiart  of  the  pro- 


find  it  difficult  to  function  be¬ 
cause  government  officials  have 
lost  their  most  eflective  means 
of  communication. 

Despite  these  facts,  many 
people,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  oppose  a  free  press,  and 


teachers,  with  credits  counting  even  free  speech,  the  guiile  ma- 


cea.sed  to  read  newspapers  and  gram  then  can  advise  on  the  toward  their  places  on  the  pay 

the.v  should  be  induced  to  “get  tested  methods  of  installation. 

reading  ’  again.  They  should  be  It  also  was  suggested  that 

re-acquainted  with  the  diversity  Find  interested  teachers  colleges  and  universities  be  in- 

of  newspapers  and  NIC  design-  ,  twiiKU.ivi  .jf  fho  r.iif  formed  on  the  value  of  work¬ 
ers  and  administrators  should  t  i  shops  to  help  dispel  existing  an- 

focus  on  what  reading  the  pa-  fi'^ding  new,  interested  accredita- 

per  can  do  for  the  student’s  teachers  and  getting  them  to  at- 

general  knowledge.  tend  workshops.  whether  plant 

Schwartz  also  said  that  the  It  is  important  to  put  materi-  tours  heln  teachers  or  children 


toward  their  places  on  the  pay  terial  says. 

scale.  It  points  out  that  in  a  recent 

It  also  was  suggested  that  PoU  of  college  students  only  do 
colleges  and  universities  be  in-  pt‘r  t^tmt  supported  a  free  press, 
formed  on  the  value  of  work-  'I'l  P^r  cent  were  against  fre- 
shops  to  help  dispel  existing  an-  of  speech,  and  <50  per  cent 

tipathy  towards  NIC  accredita-  believed  that  police  and  other 


tion. 

A  ([uestion  on  whether  plant 
tours  help  teachers  or  children 


groups  should  have  the  power 
to  censor  books  and  movies. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  the  ma- 


siirface  of  teaching  students  to  al  that  has  been  printed  in  the  brought  the  suggestion  that  stu-  terial  continues,  that  those 
read  newspapers  has  only  been  hands  of  .students  separatel.v  dents  be  given  material  to  take  (Continued  on.  page 
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T  WA^  33rd  ANNUAL 
WRITING  AND 
PICTURE  COMPETITION 


When  you  as  a  news  writer,  broadcaster  or  cameraman  submit 
your  entry  for  the  33rd  Annual  TWA  Writing  and  Picture  Competition, 
you  are  assured  that  your  work  will  be  judged,  as  always,  for  its  freshness, 
objectivity  and  skill  of  presentation  by  representatives  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  journalism  schools.  This  year’s  judges  will  be: 

Warren  K.  Agee,  Dean 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Georgia 

Theodore  E.  Kruglak,  Director 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Southern  California 

William  E.  Porter,  Chairman 
Department  of  Journalism 
University  of  Michigan 

With  air  transportation  more  than  ever  involved  in  everyone’s 
daily  life,  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  about  all  its  phases  through 
knowledgeable  reporting  in  the  news  media.  We  are  most  grateful  to 
Messrs.  Agee,  Kruglak  and  Porter  for  the  time  they  have  promised  to 
give  judging  the  merits  of  the  entries  you  submit.  If  you  have  not 
received,  or  have  mislaid  your  folder  containing  information  on  this 
year’s  competition,  one  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Awards  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  material  published  or  broadcast  from  September 
15, 1969,  to  September  15, 1970.  Entries  should  be  addressed  to  TWA 
Writing  and  Picture  Competition,  605  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016;  postmarked  by  October  15, 1970. 

SOMEHOW,  YOU  FEEL  MORE  IMPORTANT  ON  TWA. 


Press  distrust 

(continued  from  page  36^ 


young  people  are  willing  to  give 
away  their  rights  that  are 
guaranteed  them  by  our  Consti¬ 
tution.  It  is  easier  to  believe 
that  they  don’t  understand  the 
importance  of  these  rights  or 
the  vital  role  they  play  in  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  we  enjoy. 

Continuing,  the  material 
points  out  that  the  role  of  the 
journalist  is  often  not  a  popular 
one.  This  is  true  Ijecause  it  is 
his  task  to  hold  a  magnifying 
mirror  l>efore  our  society  and 
show  it  as  it  is,  warts  and  all. 
It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  the 
more  exceptional  the  times,  the 
greater  the  attacks  on  the 
press. 

Problems  bring  ullaeks 

In  fact,  a  reliable  gauge  of 
public  reaction  is  this — attacks 
on  the  news  media  rise  in  direct 
proiwrtion  to  the  intensity  of 
the  public’s  frustration  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  the  day. 

Other  material  tells  students 
what  some  believe  Freedom  of 
the  Press  means :  A  right  giv’en 
to  newspaper  publishers  to  pub¬ 
lish  only  the  things  they  choose 
and  to  omit  those  which  do  not 
corm  to  their  beliefs  and  poli¬ 
cies;  others  believe  that  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  is  the  right 
given  to  publishers  and  broad¬ 
casters  to  criticize  public 
officials  so  they  will  perform  re¬ 
sponsibly  in  office. 

Actually,  Freedom  of  the 
Press  is  neither,  but  is  based  on 
the  First  Amendment  of  our 
Constitution,  which  reads  in 
l)art  “Congress  shall  pass  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 

The  guide  gives  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  newspapers,  explains 
why  the  newspaper  should  be 
road,  asks  what  the  students 
reads  in  the  newspaper  and 
tells  how  the  student  can  read 
fa.ster  and  learn  to  “skim.” 

How  to  use  the  newspaper  in 
the  English  writing  curriculum 
and  using  the  newspaper  in 
teaching  punctuation  and  vocab¬ 
ulary  has  been  pointed  up  in  a 
teachers’  guide  by  William  T. 
Lunsford  Jr.,  communit.v’  service 
director  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News. 

In  the  guide  introduction, 
Lunsford  quotes  a  letter  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Patriot-News, 
John  H.  Baum,  from  a  Harris¬ 
burg  high  school  principal, 
which  says,  in  part: 

“The  school  and  the  press  can 
do  much,  by  working  together, 
to  create  an  intelligent  and  ar¬ 
ticulate  citizenry.  The  material¬ 
ization  of  this  fact  and  the  real- 
38 


ization  of  my  aims  depend  uiK)n 
the  sensivity  of  the  teacher  to 
the  potential  role  of  the  daily 
newspaper  in  the  classroom  sit¬ 
uation. 

“If  the  newspaper  is  used  in¬ 
telligently  to  its  fullest  poten¬ 
tial,  it  can  become  a  powerful 
medium  for  improving  instruc¬ 
tion  at  all  school  levels.” 

L<M-al  Morksbop  announced 

This  letter  announced  the 
principal’s  intention  of  setting 
up  a  local  workshop  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  teachers  to 
realize  the  great  potential 
available  to  them  through  the 
“Newspaper  as  a  Living  Text¬ 
book.” 

Teachers  can  use  the  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  to  vital¬ 
ize  the  teacher-learning  experi¬ 
ence,  Lunsford  wrote,  and  the 
newspaper  can  be  a  live  tool  of 
instruction  in  assisting  students 
to  approach  more  clearly  their 
language  potential.  In  an  over¬ 
all  way,  using  the  NIC  can: 

Assist  the  student  to  read 
with  more  sjjeed  and  compre¬ 
hension;  help  him  to  read  criti¬ 
cally  in  order  to  form  responsi¬ 
ble  opinions;  encourage  him  to 
acquire  sufficient  background  to 
be  able  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
our  time  intelligently  and  also 
help  him  learn  to  write  accur¬ 
ately  and  effectively. 

The  English  Literature 
textbook,  the  guide  points  out, 
may  be  several  years  old  and 
the  student’s  Problems  of  Dem¬ 
ocracy  textbook  may  contain 
nothing  of  President  Nixon’s 
efforts  to  secure  a  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  but  the  student’s  daily 
newspaper  contains  a  record  of 
the  events  taking  place  now. 
These  are  dramatic  events  that 
will  make  up  the  history  books 
of  tomorrow. 

Then  follows  a  course  of 
study  encompassing  various 
uses  of  the  daily  newspaper  in 
the  English  writing  curriculum 
including  compositional  work, 
paragraph  writing,  narration, 
description,  exposition,  charac¬ 
terization,  essay,  poetry,  and 
letter  writing.  A  separate  sec¬ 
tion  treats  of  newspaper  use  in 
teaching  punctuation  and  vocab¬ 
ulary  as  well  as  spelling. 

Number  of  ncMspupers 

As  to  the  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  needed  in  the  classroom, 
Lunsford  suggests,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  one  newspaper  be  or¬ 
dered  for  each  student  in  the 
largest  section  taught  and  one 
extra  for  the  teacher.  When  the 
teacher  is  finished  with  the  first 
class  section,  the  newspapers 
can  be  retained  in  the  classroom 
for  the  next  section  and  so  on 
throughout  the  day.  Thus,  35 
newspapers  (plus  one  for  the 
teacher)  can  serve  adequately 


175  students  (5  sections  of  35 
each). 

The  Patriot-News  provides 
newspapers  without  charge  for 
the  first  semester  the  teacher 
uses  them  and  asks  that  they  be 
ordered  at  the  special  school 
rate  (currently,  5  cents  per 
copy,  14  the  regular  per  copy 
price)  for  successive  semester 
use. 

Marvin  Maskovsky,  educa¬ 
tional  services  representative 
for  the  ANPA  Foundation,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  program  element  and 
guides  for  NIC]  Workshop  Lead¬ 
ers  conducting  local  workshops. 
He  advised: 

Structuring  the  program  so 
there  is  an  actual  demonstration 
of  teaching  methods  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  curriculum  area  or  areas; 
allow  time  for  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  and  comments  from  the 
audience. 

In  presentation,  teachers  of¬ 
ten  feel  they  are  talked  at  too 
much.  As  much  group  interac¬ 
tion  as  possible  should  be  en¬ 
couraged;  practical  teaching 
suggestions  should  be  stresse<l 
where  more  sustain  use  of  the 
newspaper  is  apt  to  take  place; 
provide  materials  and  teaching 
ideas  in  written  form  that  can 
l)e  reviewed  or  distributed  to 
the  group  during  the  presenta¬ 
tion;  this  tends  to  make  the  au¬ 
dience  more  secure  if  the.v  wish 
to  pursue  the  use  of  newspapers 
on  their  own. 

Providing  a  conducive  work¬ 
shop  environment;  anticipating 
the  need  for  visual  equipment 
and  previewing  all  visual  aids; 
arrange  seating  to  encourage 
informal  interaction. 

• 

El  Mundo  provides 
journalism  training 

Fifteen  young  Puerto  Ricans 
have  returned  to  universities  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  after  completing  a 
10-week  journalism  training 
course  at  El  Alinido,  Spanish- 
language  newspaper  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

This  was  the  third  year  that 
“Periodismo  en  .\cci6n”  has 
been  conducted  by  the  editors 
and  staff.  The  students  under¬ 
went  a  week  of  orientation  in 
all  departments,  followed  bv 
classroom  work,  lectures,  trade 
films  and  on-the-job  training,  in¬ 
cluding  reporting  and  writing 
and  an  introduction  to  editing. 
There  were  nine  young  women 
and  six  young  men  this  year. 

Since  there  is  no  school  of 
'ournalism  in  Puerto  Rico,  El 
Mundo  conceived  this  idea  in  the 
hope  of  interesting  and  training 
future  newspapermen  and  new.s- 
paper\\'omen  for  the  Island.  The 
students  are  paid  while  learn¬ 
ing.  This  year’s  class  was  cho¬ 
sen  from  more  than  40  appli¬ 
cants. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


Statewide 
intern  plan 
in  formation 

The  State  of  Washington  is 
inaugurating  a  coordinated  pro¬ 
gram  of  “Internships  for  Wash¬ 
ington  Public  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  Offering  Journalism 
Majors.” 

Involved  in  the  unified  ap¬ 
proach  are  the  Allied  Uail.v 
Newspapers  of  Washington  and 
the  organization  for  weeklies — 
the  Washington  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  plan  began  to  take  shape 
at  a  meeting  July  28  on  the 
University  of  Washington  cam¬ 
pus  with  officers  of  the  two 
publishing  groups  sharing  their 
thinking  with  representatives  of 
the  host  institution,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University  and  of 
Western  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege.  In  addition  to  the  two  uni¬ 
versities,  the  state  has  two  oth¬ 
er  tax-supported  colleges  w'hile 
another  (Evergreen  at  (Olym¬ 
pia)  is  due  to  open  its  doors  in 
the  fall  of  1971. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  plan¬ 
ners  is  scheduled  at  .Mderbrook 
September  10-11. 

The  longtime  goal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  “to  make  internship 
possibilities  eventually  available 
to  all  journalism  majors  in 
state  schools.” 

There  is  to  be  no  disruption 
instance,  extended  credit  to  10 
students  following  special  ex¬ 
aminations  and  reports  last 
fall,  with  evaluations  and  aids 
in  the  program  extended  by  co¬ 
operating  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Other  WSU  communications 
majors  had  summer  newspaper 
jobs,  but  not  through  the  in¬ 
ternship  arrangement. 

An  inventory  of  1971  intern¬ 
ship  possibilities  with  the  help 
of  all  newspapers  in  the  state 
that  elect  to  share  in  this  orga¬ 
nized  and  uniform  recruitment 
and  training  approach  is  the 
first  step  being  considered  by 
sponsors  of  the  state-wide  pro¬ 
gram. 

Through  the  newspaper  orga¬ 
nizations  a  full  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  and  procedures  is 
planned.  Newspapers  and  in¬ 
terns  would  be  left  free  to  ar- 
rang  their  own  terms  of  sala¬ 
ry,  dates  of  employment  and 
other  conditions.  Hiring  execu¬ 
tives  would  be  given  advice  and 
suggestions  of  ways  to  make  the 
intem.ship  period,  whether  it  be 
full-time  or  part-time,  “challen¬ 
ging  and  rewarding.” 

At  the  start  the  state  pro¬ 
gram  would  concentrate  on 
newsroom  internships. 
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Arbiter  rules 
against  unions 
on  bonus  claim 

A  four-year-old  grievance 
concerning  Christmas  bonus  pay 
for  lieucon  Jourmil  employes 
has  been  resolved  through  bind¬ 
ing  arbitration  in  favor  of  the 
Beacon  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
of  Akron. 

Arbitrator  John  D.  Larkin 
concluded  that  while  the  issue 
was  a  valid  grievance,  there  is 
no  legal  foundation  for  an 
award  since  the  bonus  was  a 
gift  rather  than  a  contractual 
obligation.  The  award  had  been 
sought  by  the  Typographical 
Union  Local  182  and  Stereo¬ 
typers  and  Electrotvpers  Local 
37. 

The  grievance  concerned  a 
unilateral  change  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Christmas  bonuses 
made  by  the  company  in  1965. 
Until  then,  employes  receivecl 
an  annual  bonus  of  two  weeks’ 
pay.  In  1965,  however,  the  com¬ 
pany  stabilized  the  bonus  at  the 
196.5  rate. 

The  unions  charged  the  issue 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  asked  the  company  be 
required  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  actual  bonus  paid 
in  1965  and  the  amount  of  two 


weeks’  pay  at  the  prevailing 
rate  effective  in  1965. 

The  Beacon  Journal  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  bonus  was  volun¬ 
tary,  not  a  part  of  its  labor 
agreement,  and  thus  not  subject 
to  arbitration. 

An  order  to  arbitrate  was  is¬ 
sued  by  Federal  District  Court 
in  Cleveland  and  upheld  by  the 
Sixth  District  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  last  year  de¬ 
clined  to  review  the  lower  court 
decision  and  an  arbitrator  heard 
the  case  in  May. 

In  a  parallel  case,  four 
unions  went  to  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board,  which  was 
later  overruled  by  the  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  on  a  board  order 
that  the  company  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Since  1967,  the  bonus 
has  been  built  into  the  contrac¬ 
tual  wage  scale. 

• 

Promotion  package 

Hickey-Mitchell  Company,  St. 
Louis,  has  released  its  10th  an¬ 
nual  International  Newspaper- 
boy  Day  promotion  package  and 
contest,  according  to  Raymond 
E.  Kuester,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident.  The  theme  of  the  material 
this  year  is  “Local  Boy  Makes 
Good”  and  the  package  consists 
of  a  Newspaperboy  Day  adver¬ 
tisement,  reprints  of  ideas  of 
last  year,  and  ads  from  banks. 


Laguna  Beach 
papers  serving 
Leisure  World 

The  News-Post  Newspapers 
of  Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  have 
expanded  their  circulation  cov¬ 
erage  to  include  the  Leisure 
World  complex,  a  retirement 
community  of  6,700  homes  in 
the  Laguna  area.  The  paper  is 
being  mailed  Wednesdays  to  ev¬ 
ery  homeowner. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  editor 
and  publisher,  said  this  is  an¬ 
other  move  designed  to  make 
the  News-Post  Newspapers  the 
dominant  community  publica¬ 
tions  in  Southern  Orange 
County. 

The  Laguna  Hills  edition, 
serving  Leisure  World  and  ad¬ 
jacent  areas,  was  created  at  the 
.same  time  as  another,  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Viejo  Xeu’s-Post,  serving  a 
new  and  rapidly  growing  com¬ 
munity. 

Both  in  Laguna  Hills  and 
Mission  Viejo,  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Saturday  edition 
has  been  added  to  that  of 
Wednesday.  This  gives  the 
News-Post  Newspapers  more 
than  27,000  circulation,  James 
S.  Hayward,  general  manager, 
said. 

Recent  staff  additions  include 


James  T.  van  Rensselaer,  PR 
director  for  Southern  California 
Gas  Co.,  who  is  managing  editor 
of  the  Laguna  Hills  and  Mis¬ 
sion  Viejo  editions;  Shirley  Hu- 
lett,  formerly  with  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  covers  Mission  Viejo, 
and  Roger  Angle,  a  former 
Kansas  and  Pennsylvania 
newsman,  who  covers  Laguna 
Nigual. 

.Spitaleri  also  announced  the 
formation  of  News-post 
Features,  which  is  syndicating 
two  of  the  papers’  popular 
columns.  One  is  “Getting  to 
Know  California  Wines,”  by 
van  Rensselaer.  The  other  is  on 
environmental  problems,  “The 
Polluted  Planet,”  and  is  au¬ 
thored  by  an  ecological  special 
ist,  Roy  W.  Holm.  Hubbard 
Keavy,  executive  editor,  is  di¬ 
recting  the  syndicate  operation. 


Regional  weekly 

A  new  regional  weekly  news- 
])aper  has  started  publication  in 
Indiana.  Known  as  the  Oak  Hill 
Eagle,  the  new  paper  serves 
four  communities  in  the  Oak 
Hill  School  District.  Its  office  is 
at  Converse,  the  largest  of  the 
four  towTis.  The  paper  is  one  of 
four  published  by  James  Bannon 
and  is  printed  at  Gi’eentown, 
Ind. 


PHOENIX 

REPUBLIC-GAZETTE 


ENGINEERING 

of  major  plant  expansion  compo¬ 
nents  must  include  a  careful  pre¬ 
study  of  requirements.  This  permits 
a  detailed  statement  of  criteria  to 
be  met. 

An  example  is  the  B.E.S.T.  Mail- 
room  installation  at  Phoenix  built 
by  Sta-Hi  Corporation. 


CHAS.T.  A\AIN,  INC. 


iWAIN 


Sngineers 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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I.WOLT  AND  DESIGN 


To  brighten  a  Star 


TWeiHifSSSiMHEPT 


A/ew  ftussion  Crof# 
VVi7/  Look  ai  Venus 


Dynamite  Blast  in  Minneapolis 


m  mmi  Lim  w  stf7L- 


SdiookFiitSvit 
Asatnst  Shikcrt 


Cambodian  Troop  Gam 
Is  Claimed  by  Lon  Not 


A  TradBion  Lives  On, 
f  ven  WHh  New  LooL 


tflAhiilo 


GLOBULE 


By  lIoMard  B.  Taylor 

Lditorial  (^unsultant,  (Lupiry  liilornatitsnal  Cxsrp. 

The  Star  of  Kansas  City  shines  bi’ighter. 

It  and  its  morning  sister,  the  Kansas  City  Times, 
have  undergone  a  stem-to-stern  face-lifting. 

The  Times  is  in  its  102nd  year  and  the  Star  in  its 
!*0th.  ^lany  newspapers  in  Kansas  and  Missouri 
copied  Star  and  Times  format  over  the  years. 

Practically  everylwdy  in  the  newspaper  business 
is  familiar  with  the  old  look  (in  upper  left).  A  pro¬ 
fusion  of  all-caps  Gothic  heads,  with  inverted-pyra¬ 
mid  decks,  crosslines,  more  decks,  more  crosslines. 

Now  only  the  top  of  the  No.  1  head  remains  in 
all-ca))s  Gothic.  The  newspaper’s  explained  that 
“Pre.sei*\ing  a  link  with  long  tradition,  the  major 
headline  on  page  1  will  continue  to  be  set  entirely 
in  Gothic  capital  letters.  .  .  .  The  editors  decided 
to  keep  this  old  fixture  on  the  front  page,  much  as 
a  housewife  might  decide  to  leave  an  aged  but  com- 
foi’table  armchair  in  an  otherwise  newly  redecorated 
living  room.” 

All  other  heads,  in  Spartan,  are  caps  and  lower 
case  set  flush  left. 

The  new  body  face  is  eight  and  one-half  point 
-Aurora,  a  relatively  new  Roman,  on  a  nine-point 
.<lug. 

A  piece  in  lower  left  of  the  new  look  page  de- 
sci’ibes  graphically  in  what  respects  caps  and  lower 
case  is  easier  to  read  than  all-caps.  In  the  up  and 
down  style,  you  can  read  the  top  half  of  a  word  as 
easily  as  you  can  read  the  entire  word.  In  all-caps, 
you  can’t. 


The  new  format  is  a  basic  shift  from  vertical 
.strings  of  body  type  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page. 
Makeup  now  is  packaged  in  horizontal  patterns. 

Professor  Edmund  Arnold,  chairman  of  the 
graphic  arts  department  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  Syracuse  University,  worked  as  a  consultant 
in  the  redesign  of  the  newspapers. 

Arnold-ism  touches  are  evident — the  top-and- 
bottom  Oxford-rule  brackets  that  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  boxes  and  the  side  heads  on  captions. 

“Each  change  was  made  with  the  goal  of  en¬ 
abling  the  newspaper  to  serve  its  readers  in  the 
best  possible  way.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
readers  are  better  seiwed,  the  advertising  role  also 
is  enhanced,”  the  newspapers  said  in  stories  ex¬ 
plaining  the  changes. 

On  August  18,  first  day  of  the  new  look  ,  the 
Times  ran  a  page-1  statement  saying  “Change,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  change.  But 
rather  to  find  a  new  journalistic  life-style  that  will 
more  easily  accommodate  itself  to  the  public’s  needs 
in  this  time  of  great  change  in  our  society.” 

That  should  be  the  name  of  the  game — keeping  in 
step  with  social  change  and  .serving  the  reader 
better. 


(Howard  B.  Tayl(»r  writes  this  feature  exclusively 
for  E&P.  Communications  may  be  addressed  directly 
to  him  at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  .lolla,  Calif. 
92037.) 
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Help 

Peruvian 

Earthquake 


Victims 


The  Inter  American  Press  Association,  of  which  this 
newspaper  is  a  member,  has  set  up  a  special  fund  to  re¬ 
ceive  contributions  for  the  relief  of  victims  of  Peru’s  devas¬ 
tating  earthquake.  The  donations  will  be  channelled  to  the  areas 
of  greatest  need  in  consultation  with  member  publications  in  Peru.  PLEASE 
GIVE  GENEROUSLY.  Make  checks  out  to  “lAPA  Peruvian  Relief  Fund,” 
667  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


President 
James  S.  Copley 
The  Copley  Press 


Treasurer 

Marian  Sulzberger  Heiskell 
The  New  York  Times 


Food  editors  hungry 
for  conference  notes 


Although  sponsored  and  orga¬ 
nized  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  success  of  the  lt70 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Con¬ 
ference,  September  20-25  in  San 
Francisco,  at  the  Fairmont  Ho¬ 
tel,  will  depend  in  great  part  on 
the  expressed  needs  of  the  food 
editors  themselves,  according  to 
James  T.  Ritter,  chairman  of 
the  1970  Conference.  Ritter  is 
vicepresident  and  Chicago  man¬ 
ager  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc. 

"The  Newspaper  Food  Editors 
Conference  represents  a  week  of 
hard  work  that  few  male  repor¬ 
ters  could  take  without  collap¬ 
sing,”  says  Polly  Paffilas,  food 
writer  for  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  chairman  of  this 
year’s  Food  Editors  Advisory 
Committee.  The  Committee  aids 
the  AANR  by  providing  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  what  the  nation’s  food 
editors  consider  most  timely, 
significant  and  interesting  to 
their  readers. 

“The  conference  programs 
have  improved  yearly,  and  last 


year’s  was  a  good  example  of 
timely,  newsy  and  interesting 
topics  from  w'hich  we  are  still 
getting  mileage,”  said  Miss 
Paffilas. 

“Since  the  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  Conferences  are  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  the  latest  news 
in  nutrition,  family  care,  menu 
planning  and  new  product  ideas 
to  the  food  editors,”  Ritter  said, 
“we  obviously  want  to  develop  a 
program  most  meaningful  to 
them,  and  through  them  to  their 
readers.  The  work  of  the  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  is  vital  to  orga¬ 
nizing  such  programs.” 

The  Conferences,  originated 
in  1944  in  Chicago,  draw  135  to 
150  food  editors,  representing 
80%  or  more  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  the  United 
States,  with  good  representation 
from  Canadian  markets. 

Assisting  Miss  Paffilas  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  1970, 
are  Janet  Beighle,  Plain  Dealer, 
(Cleveland) ;  Mary  Hart  Soren¬ 
sen,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Jane 
Benet,  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
Harriett  Aldridge,  Arkansas 
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Gazette;  Rachel  Daniel,  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune;  Norma 
Bidwell,  Hamilton  Spectator, 
and  Charlotte  Walker,  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post  & 
News  and  Courier. 

“The  food  editors  spend  a 
grueling  six  days  at  their  annu¬ 
al  conferences,”  Ritter  said, 
“and  while  they  are  well  fed 
and  hosted  during  that  period, 
they  tvork  like  Trojans  to  de¬ 
velop  solid  stories  of  interest  to 
home-town  homemakers,  and 
ideas  for  use  throughout  the 
year.  How  well  they  do  their  job 
is  attested  to  by  the  constantly 
high  involvement  by  homemak¬ 
er-readers  with  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  food  columns.” 

Serving  as  vicechairman  of 
the  1970  conference  for  the 
AANR,  are  Robert  L.  Matthei, 
Ward-Griffith  Company,  Chica¬ 
go;  and  Richard  B.  Nichols, 
Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco.  Agnes  M. 
Beck,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter- AANR,  is  con¬ 
ference  coordinator. 


The  issue  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  for  September  19 
will  contain  features  of  special 
interest  to  newspaper  food  edi¬ 
tors. 


Supplement  boosts 
Toronto  Star  profit 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  reported 
earnings  of  $2,705,000  or  $1.13  a 
.share  for  the  nine  months  to 
June  30,  up  from  $2,487,000  or 
$1.04  a  share  for  the  correspon¬ 
ding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  Beland  Honderich,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  said  in  a 
report  to  shareholders  that  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  re¬ 
venue  were  up  5.5%  despite  un¬ 
certain  economic  conditions. 

Gross  revenue  for  the  nine 
months  was  $40,260,000,  up 
$794,000  from  the  previous 
year.  Honderich  said  improved 
operations  of  Canadian  Maga¬ 
zine  contributed  significantly  to 
the  increased  earnings. 


Stock  issue 
for  Hoe  deal 
is  approved 

Wood  Industries  Inc.  stock¬ 
holders  on  August  20  approved 
the  issuance  of  105,000  common 
shares  to  the  Trustee  of  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.  in  Wood’s  purchase  of 
Hoe’s  press  division. 

With  the  transfer  of  the 
shares,  a  $1.7  million  promisso¬ 
ry  note  issued  earlier  by  Wood 
to  the  Trustee,  in  partial  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  division,  will  be 
cancelled. 

The  sale  of  Hoe’s  press  divi¬ 
sion  to  Wood  was  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  New 
York  in  April  (E&P,  April  18). 
Under  the  agreement  reached. 
Wood  gave  the  Trustee  $500,000 
and  the  note.  Approval  of  share¬ 
holders  was  not  needed  for  the 
purchase  itsself. 

Compcn.satioii  hearing 

On  September  16  a  hearing  is 
scheduled  to  consider  requests 
for  compensation  for  services  to 
the  Hoe  Trustee,  John  J.  Galgay 
in  the  amount  of  $145,900; 
counsel  to  the  Trustee,  Win- 
throp,  Stimson,  Putnam  &  Rob¬ 
erts,  $706,000;  and  accountants 
for  the  Trustee,  S.  D.  Leides- 
dorf  &  Co.,  $234,800.  All  char¬ 
ges  are  for  services  from  July 
7, 1969  to  June  30, 1970. 

The  hearing  will  take  place 
at  2  p.m.  in  room  1506  of  the 
United  States  Court  House, 
Manhattan.  District  Judge  Syl¬ 
vester  J.  Ryan,  who  has  been 
supervising  the  Hoe  Company 
affairs  since  it  filed  a  petition 
for  reorganization  in  July, 
1969,  will  preside. 

• 

J.  B.  Powers  enlarges 
overseas  operations 

Joshua  B.  Pow’ers,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  over¬ 
seas  export  sales  house  for  the 
Singer  Company,  Friden  Divi¬ 
sion  line  of  phototypesetting 
equipment. 

Wharton  Shober,  Powers’ 
president,  said  the  company  will 
market  the  products  in  all  areas 
of  the  world  except  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Eu¬ 
rope  through  Tropex  Graphic 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary'. 

The  acquisition  of  Tropex 
Graphic  was  announced  jointly 
by  Shober  and  J.  Walter  Iliff, 
Tropex  president. 

Tropex,  an  exporter  of  print¬ 
ing  equipment  and  supplies,  was 
founded  in  1957.  It  will  comple¬ 
ment  another  Power  subsidiary, 
Atec  Corporation,  Philadelphia, 
exporters  of  complete  printing 
plants. 
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A&P  consumer  profile 

51%  of  list  makers 
consult  food  ads 


More  proof  that  food  adver¬ 
tising  plays  an  influential  role 
in  the  purchasing  decisions  is 
contained  in  the  first  national 
study  ever  undertaken  on  the 
shopping  habits  and  attitudes  of 
customers  of  the  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Company. 

The  study  shows  that  35.6% 
of  A&P  customers,  or  approx¬ 
imately  one-third,  are  shopping 
list  users  and  that  50.8%  of 
these  customers  refer  to  adver¬ 
tisements  for  help  in  preparing 
their  list.  It  was  revealed  in  a 
recent  study  for  Package  Power 
for  Supermarkets  that  70.2% 
of  all  supermarket  advertising 
is  in  newspapers.) 

The  usage  of  shopping  lists 


and  food  advertising  varied  by 
group,  which  were  bracketed  as 
follows:  Negro,  Upper  Income, 
Suburban  Middle  Class,  Apart¬ 
ment  Dwellers,  Industrial  and 
Discount. 

The  dominant  shopping  list 
user  was  the  upper  income  cus¬ 
tomer  (41.8%)  but  the  lowest 
in  terms  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  referrals  (41.9%).  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  is  the 
Negro  shopper,  who  uses  lists 
less  frequently  (25%),  but  con¬ 
sults  advertising  more  often 
when  making  a  shopping  list 
(56.6%)  than  any  other  group 
of  A&P’s  customers. 

Customers  in  the  discount  and 
suburban  middle  class  were 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
JULY  AND  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 
1970  vs  1969 

1 14  City  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

JULY  FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS 

1970  vs 


1969 


1 970  vs  1969 


GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages . 

—  13.0 

5.7 

—  12.7 

6.3 

Foods  . 

+  15.2 

lO.I 

—  16.7 

8.6 

Baby  Foods  . 

—  100.0 

— 

—  61.2 

0.1 

Baking  Products  . 

+  36.0 

0.4 

—  6.3 

0.7 

Beverages  . 

-f  61.1 

2.7 

+  12.1 

1.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

—  36.0 

0.2 

—  58.7 

0.2 

Condiments  . 

+  15.8 

1.8 

—  9.6 

1.3 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  23.4 

0.8 

—  24.4 

1.0 

Froien  Foods . 

-F2I4.9 

1.6 

+  8.0 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish . 

—  42.1 

0.8 

—  27.3 

0.7 

Industrial  . 

—  48.4 

1.7 

—  17.4 

1.9 

Insurance  . 

—  6.4 

1.9 

—  13.1 

2.3 

Medical 

—  30.2 

l.l 

—  13.0 

1.3 

Public  Utilities . 

—  14.5 

2.0 

—  19.4 

2.3 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

—  32.8 

6.9 

—  15.5 

8.7 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .  .  . 

—  25.9 

0.9 

—  37.9 

1.5 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI . 

—  43.6 

0.4 

—  28.3 

0.9 

Tobacco 

—  21.8 

2.0 

—  19.4 

1.9 

Toilet  Requisites  .  . 

—  8.6 

1.9 

—  21.4 

1.8 

Dentifrices  . . 

—  39.1 

0.2 

—  16.9 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

—  57.0 

0.1 

—  50.3 

0.1 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  .... 

—  6.9 

1.0 

+  10.8 

1.0 

Toilet  Soaps . 

+  9.6 

0.1 

—  76.7 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

—  12.2 

12.3 

—  7.9 

14.4 

Airways  . 

—  12.7 

8.8 

—  4.6 

9.7 

Bus  Lines . 

—  21.9 

0.4 

—  4.3 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

.  —  2.4 

0.2 

—  37.0 

0.4 

Steamships  . 

—  1.0 

1.4 

—  16.1 

1.4 

Tours  . 

.  —  14.4 

1.3 

—  9.0 

2.3 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

.  —  43.2 

0.3 

—  13.0 

l.l 

AUTOMOTIVE 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

.  +  32.4 

3.2 

-f  56.5 

2.6 

Passenger  Cars — New . 

.  —  20.6 

13.1 

—  21.1 

1 1.5 

Tires  &  Tubes . 

.  -f  138.6 

12.4 

-F  127.8 

9.2 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

.  ■f7l5.5 

0.4 

—  5.4 

0.4 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA 

RECORDS  CITIES— 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

.  —  11.5 

55.0 

—  10.4 

61.6 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

—  4.8 

45.0 

—  7.3 

38.4 

Total  general  and 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

—  8.6 

100.0 

—  9.2 

100.0 

(Copyright  1970,  The  Editor  &  Publisher 
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among  the  best  ad  readers  and 
shopping  list  users.  For  the  dis¬ 
count  shopper,  39.9%  used  lists 
and  53.4%  referred  to  ads  be¬ 
fore  making  lists.  The  shopping 
list  usage  for  the  suburban  mid¬ 
dle  class  shopper  was  the  same, 
but  the  ad  usage  dropped 
slightly  to  52.5%. 

The  findings  in  these  two 
demographic  groups  is  likely  to 
have  a  positive  bearing  on 
A&P’s  future  advertising  plans. 
While  the  shoppers  in  the  dis¬ 
count  units  represent  all  atti¬ 
tudes  and  walks  of  life,  scoring 
fractionally  above  average  in 
income  and  educational  levels, 
the  results  indicate  that  his 
price  conscious  group  relies  to  a 
great  extent  on  price  and  item 
type  advertising.  The  white- 
collar  workers  or  professionals 
of  the  suburban  middle  class 
represent  more  than  two  out  of 
three  customers.  They  account 
for  an  average  weekly  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $40.90,  which  compares 
to  an  average  of  $36.37  for 
shoppers. 

Other  findings  that  could 
have  some  influence  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  were  two  that  showed  that 
food  shopping  is  spread  out 
over  the  week  and  that  private 
label  brands  are  the  best  loss 
low  price  image  builders. 

While  most  A&P  shoppers  I 
make  between  one  and  three  i 
trips  a  week  to  do  food  shop-  | 
ping,  three-quarters  of  their  i 
purchases  take  place  in  the 
Thursday  evening-Saturday  pe¬ 
riod  with  the  week’s  major 
shopping  trip  accounting  for 
half  of  the  week’s  purchases, 
the  study  indicates. 

The  thing  that  convinces  the 
shopper  that  A&P’s  prices  are 
lower  or  at  least  equal  to  the 
competition  was  found  to  be  the 
private  brand  merchandise. 
Three  out  of  four  purchased  at 
least  one  of  the  chain’s  brands 
on  the  major  shopping  trip. 
Bakery  products  attract  the 
most  traffic,  followed  by  dairy, 
canned  vegetables,  salad  dress¬ 
ings,  packaged  meats,  coffee  and 
tea,  and  canned  fruits.  The  pur¬ 
chase  order  varied  significantly 
by  demographic  group. 

The  A&P  Discount  Foods  and 
A&P  A-Mart  units  draw  from 
points  i  'ging  up  to  three 
miles.  Nearly  half  the  custom¬ 
ers  shopping  the  discount  units 
travel  more  than  two  miles  and 
over  30%  journey  at  least  three 
miles  to  do  their  major  shop¬ 
ping.  Suburban  and  upper  in¬ 
come  were  the  most  mobile 
shopping  groups. 

The  survey  and  ques- 
tionanaire  were  designed  by 
Progressive  Grocer  magazine’s 
research  department  with  the 
cooperation  of  A&P’s  officials. 


GOOD 

NEWS! 


For  All 

Editors,  Reporters, 

TV  Newsmen,  All  Writers 

We  want  to  report  the  GOOD 
NEWS  and  we  need  your  help 
NOW.  You  don’t  have  to  write  a 
thing— just  clip  a  piece  of  good 
news  from  your  newspaper  and 
mail  it  to  us.  We  pay  $5  for  every 
ACCEPTABLE  clipping. 

WHAT  IS  GOOD  NEWS? 

It  can  be  almost  anything  that 
shows  that  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  is  still  an  American 
Trait.  It’s  the  UNEXPECTED  like 
when  a  person  or  group  of  per¬ 
sons  or  even  a  community  go 
beyond  the  ordinary  call  of  duty. 

WHY  DO  WE  WANT  CLIPPINGS? 
We  are  issuing  a  weekly  syndi¬ 
cated  feature,  GOOD  NEWS 
FROM  EVERYWHERE.  We  believe 
it  will  have  reader  appeal— our 
premise  is  backed  by  favorable 
advance  reports  from  dozens  of 
publishers  and  editors. 

$5  A  CLIPPING 

Yes,  we  repeat,  we  will  pay  $5 
for  every  ACCEPTABLE  clipping. 
We  need  your  help. 

SOME  EXAMPLES 

Eleven  teenagers  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  convicted  of  thefts,  were 
sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail,  to 
be  served  weekends.  They  also 
were  denied  driving  privileges 
for  one  year.  The  young  principal 
of  their  school,  feeling  they 
deserved  more  constructive  pun¬ 
ishment,  proposed  to  the  court  a 
program  of  maintenance  for  the 
boys  at  their  school.  They  devel¬ 
oped  pride  in  their  work  and  the 
change  in  their  attitudes  was 
drastic  and  unbelievably  good. 

A  physician  gave  up  a  lucrative 
practice  to  found  Project  Con¬ 
cern— a  non-profit  organization 
staffed  by  more  than  150  doc- 
I  tors,  nurses  and  technicians 
'  which  operates  hospitals  for  the 
needy  in  Mexico,  Hong  Kong, 

I  South  Vietnam  and  Tennessee. 

I  The  physician  believed  in  doing 
j  something  rather  than  talking 
I  about  it. 

'  We  also  want  profiles  of  ordinary 
men  and  women  who  live  extra¬ 
ordinary  lives  of  commitment 
and  service.  $5  each  for  these 
also! 

I  Send  your  clippings  and  profiles 
I  to: 

GOOD  NEWS 

P.O.  BOX  296 

SO.  LAGUNA,  CALIF.  92677 
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BOY'S  BEST  FRIEND  by  Dick  Brown 

Sfate  College  (Pa.) 

Centre  Daily  Times. 

AP  Wirephoto 


HEAT  CURE  by  Bernard  Fedderson 

Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch. 


FLOWER  CHILD  by  Monte  Arnold 
Shelbyville  (Tenn.) 

TImes-Gaiette. 

AP  Wirephoto 
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1  GET  THE  LAST  BITE?  by  Pete  Klein 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal. 


SUMMER  PRIVACY  by  Mike  Andersen 

Boston  Record  American. 
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THE  SNOWBALL  FLOAT  by  Neal  Boenii. 

New  York  Times. 
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Lem  Tucker 

{Continued  froin  pa{ie  13) 


killed  in  the  Tet  offensive  or 
something.” 

He  did  his  first  radio  air 
work  from  Saigon.  “Then  I 
came  back,  and  they  made  me  a 
writer.  But  I  never  started 
writing  because  after  two 
months  of  letting  me  sit  around 
on  my  duff  trying  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  with  me,  they  said 
next  Monday  you  become  a 
writer.  Then  Tuesday  night,  the 
Newark  riots  started  and 
Wednesday  they  said  would  you 
go  to  New'ark  as  a  reporter. 
Having  one  qualification  at 
least,  being  black,  they  figured  I 
might  come  back  alive.  So  I 
went  to  Newark,  and  my  first 
television  piece  ever  api)eared 
on  the  Today  program  four 
times  the  next  morning. 

“From  then  on  1  worked  for 
WNBC  and  in  January  of  1968. 

I  started  doing  Huntley- 
Brinkley  things  and  locals  until 
I  went  to  Washington  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1970.”  Washington  he  did 
not  like.  When  he  told  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  be,  he  w’as  secretly 
hoping  they  might  call  the 
whole  thing  off  and  he  could 
have  a  holiday  in  Europe  —  but 
he  was  transferred  back  to  New 
York. 

Escape  from  Imrcdoni 

His  “boredom”  with  walking 
through  the  new's-thing  per¬ 
sisted,  and  the  WOR  offer  was 
the  chance  “to  do  my  show  and 
to  do  some  of  the  things  I 
thought  should  be  done  and  to 
make  news  exciting. 

“I’d  l)een  saying  to  people 
that  they  didn’t  know  what  they 
were  doing;  that  they  were 
doing  it  all  wrong.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  jokes  now  in  the  old 
Huntley-Brinkley  office  —  now 
the  NBC  Nightly  News  —  is 
that  on  the  night  of  my  first 
show  they  were  going  to  call; 
but  now  they  think  they’ll  take 
a  cab  and  all  come  over  and 
say,  “God,  was  that  terrible!’ 
Because  I  am  known  around 
there  —  no  matter  how  goo<l  it 
is  or  how  bad  it  is  —  for  giving 
a  post-mortem  on  that  show^  In 
fact,  a  running  joke  over  there 
was  that  the  only  shows  I  liked 
were  the  ones  I  was  on.” 

'Tucker  doesn’t  expect  to 
launch  his  7:30  news  program 
until  November  9.  He’s  aiming 
for  “a  very  homey  show  —  a 
fast-paced,  but  homey  show, 
that  does  not  look  like  any  news 
show'  in  New  York  now'.”  There 
will  be  no  “set”  but  instead  he 
plans  a  “total  environment,  a 
place  where  people  work  and 
carry  on  conversations.  I  w'ant 
jny  people  carrying  on  conver¬ 
sations.  1  don’t  w'ant  them  talk¬ 
ing  at  the  viewer. 


“There  wdll  be  an  anchor 
man.  Then  the  other  two  repor¬ 
ters  will  do  a  lot  of  studio 
work.  I  am  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  in  reporters  that  you 
don’t  find  in  too  many  reporters 
anywhere,  because  there  are  not 
that  many  good  tv  reporters  in 
this  world,  and  that  is  triple 
threat  people  w'ho  can  make  it 
on  the  street  as  a  reporter,  in 
the  studio  as  a  reporter,  ami  in 
the  editing  room.  They  can  edit 
their  own  film  and  write  to 
their  own  film.  I  want  a  repor¬ 
ter  who  can  go  out  and  follow 
the  whole  story  all  the  way 
through  and  put  it  on  the  air 
and  be  very  good  at  each  part 
of  it.” 

After  announcement  that  the 
news  staff  was  being  assembled 
Tucker,  in  his  temporaiw' 
offices,  planned  to  see  and  talk 
w'ith  all  comers.  With  a  deluge 
of  some  300  applicants  for  the 
various  on-air,  production,  and 
editorial  jobs  for  the  25  to  27 
needed,  Lem  soon  had  to  give 
up  that  idea.  He  had  to  ask  for 
resumes,  but  he  still  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  keep  the  personal  touch. 
Wearing  his  new'  administrative 
hat,  Lem  vows  “not  to  do  the 
things  that  used  to  bug  me”,  but 
allows  that  there’s  difficulty 
keeping  that  resolution. 

Good  rating  at  start 

He  hopes  to  have  his  people 
picked  by  the  first  of  September 
and  the  new's  staff  going  around 
town  well  in  advance  of  the  air 
date  “getting  their  feet  w'et”. 
Then  two  to  three  weeks  before 
the  first  show',  he’ll  start  run- 
throughs  in  the  studio. 

“I  don’t  know'  if  it  will  all 
work.  We’re  guaranteed  a  pret¬ 
ty  gootl  rating  the  first  two 
weeks  ’cause  I  know'  enough 
people  w'ho’d  like  to  see  me  fall 
flat  on  my  face  w'ho’ll  watch 
and  keep  the  rating  up.” 

Tucker  has  been  toying  with 
the  idea  of  having  a  still  photo 
journalist  as  his  third  reporter. 
“A  still  camera  in  the  right 
place  can  be  a  very  probing  in¬ 
strument.”  The  mobility  of  one 
person  working  alone  w'ith  a 
camera  appeals  to  him. 

“I  like  the  fact  that  w'e’re 
lean,  because  that  means  that  I 
can’t  afford  the  luxury  of  an 
NBC  or  CBS  or  .4BC.  I’ve  got 
to  figure  out  a  better  way  of 
doing  it  because  I  simply  will 
not  have  the  money  or  the  man¬ 
power.  I  like  that  challenge  .  .  . 
If  I  were  afraid  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  being  lean  I  wouldn’t 
have  taken  this  job.  There’s  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  RKO  and 
WOR  is  not  going  to  blow  its 
mind  moneyw'ise.” 

Television  reporters  are  paid 
on  a  complicated  system,  Lem 
replies  to  a  question.  They  w'ork 
on  the  AFTRA  (.American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Television  and  Radio 


Artists)  minimum,  plus  fees  for 
every  time  they  appear  or  their 
film  appears.  There  is  also  a 
time  basis  payment  and  many 
have  their  ow'n  contracts.  “The 
conversation  has  run  non-stoj* 
throughout  lunch  and  gets  to 
coffee  and  “no  dessert”. 

When  asked  about  one  visit¬ 
ing  British  expert’s  observation 
that  tv  correspondents  and  re¬ 
porters  are  mentally  breathle.ss 
—  a  charge  that  couldn’t  be 
leveled  against  Lem  Tucker,  he 
suggests  an  answer. 

“You  see  there  is  the  problem 
of  having  to  do  the  same  story 
the  New  York  Times  does  in 
tw'o  columns  from  top  to  bottom 
and  jumping  to  4  columns  inside 
from  top  to  bottom  —  of  having 
to  do  that  story  in  3  to  4  min¬ 
utes.  You  learn  to  think  in  a 
rather  breathless  fashion.  What 
was  that  example  someone  in 
our  shop  u.sed  —  oh,  that  it’s  a 
goo«l  damn  thing  tv  wasn’t 
around  during  the  Creation  be¬ 
cause  it  may  have  taken  7  days 
and  7  nights,  but  w'e  could  have 
told  it  in  al)out  a  minute  thirty.” 

When  the  inteiw'iewer  re¬ 
marks,  “There  they  have  re¬ 
vealed  their  great  problem”, 

T  ucker  agrees. 

“On  the  other  hand,  you  dis¬ 
cover  something.  Those  w'ho  are 
terribly  good,  who  have  that  in¬ 
cisiveness  that  one  needs  to 
make  it  in  anj'thing  in  this 
world,  and  who  have  mastered 
the  art  of  writing  well  for  tele¬ 
vision  and  for  radio  can  do  a 
superior  job  in  the  time  given. 

“There  is  one  thing  about  our 
kind  of  business  that  refines  the 
thought  process  and  helj)s  you 
refine  your  w'riting  skills  and  so 
forth.  It  forces  you  to  cut  out 
the  BS.  It  forces  you  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  and  to 
get  your  story  out  in  as  quick  a 
fashion  as  possible.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  thing  is  there  are  very, 
very  few  people  w'ho  have  mas¬ 
tered  that.” 

How  you  look  on  tv 

AVhen  concern  for  appearance 
over  content  is  charged  in  some 
instances,  I^em  studies  that  one. 
“I’m  one  of  the  mo.st  vain  people 
around.  “I’m  always  concerned 
with  how'  I  look  on  tv.  Rut  you 
learn  to  merge  these  things,  to 
give  them  prionties.  I  think 
you’ve  got  to  be  concerned  about 
how'  you  look;  this  business  is 
such  that  those  w'ho  are  not  con¬ 
cerned,  who  do  not  consider  it’s 
show'  business  and  w'orry  about 
how'  they  look,  don’t  last.” 

“Yes,”  he  continues,  “I  think 
there  is  a  breathlessness  about 
this  business  that  can  be  good 
and  bad.  And  only  the  verj', 
very  exceptionally  good  make  it 
and  use  that  so  it  is  good.  The 
mediocre  you’re  aware  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  what  is  going  on.” 
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Coffee  finished,  Lem  'I’ucker 
asks,  “Is  that  enough?  if  not. 
I’ll  delay  my  appointment.”  .\nd 
in  the  taxi  through  Central 
Park  l)ack  from  Tavern  on  the 
Green  he  is  still  pondering  his 
])lunge  into  management.  “You 
know,  the  other  night  1  was  out 
on  a  date  and  all  through  the 
evening  1  kept  thinking  about 
the  i)i'ogram.”  He  is  amused 
and  involved  with  the  w'hole- 
hearted  fashion  Lem  Tucker 
has  taken  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tv  camera. 

• 

Editors  reassigned 
on  Paddock  papers 

Kenneth  A.  Knox  has  taken 
over  the  duties  of  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  James  F.  Vesely  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  10  daily  and  five  tri-weekly 
newspapers  of  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

At  the  same  time,  Charles  E. 
Hayes,  editor-in-chief,  said  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  executive  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Couri- 
er-Jo)inial  and  Times,  has  un¬ 
dertaken  continuing  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  editorial  consultant  of 
Paddock  Publications. 

As  managing  editor,  Vesely 
replaces  Richard  R.  Friedman, 
who  will  move  to  the  post  of 
editorial  director  of  Paddock 
Crescent  Newspajjers,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  organized  in  June  w'hen 
Paddock  purchased  Tri-County 
Publishing  Co.,  and  the  Graphic 
Newspapers  frojn  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  The  Crescent  oper¬ 
ation  includes  seven  weeklies  in 
southwest  suburbs. 

Ve.sely  w'as  editor  of  Ohio 
weeklies  before  joining  Paddock 
in  19<)8  and  has  been  city  editor 
of  the  Arlington  Heights  Her- 
old.  Knox  has  been  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Paddock  Newspapers 
since  1969. 

• 

Fitzgihbon  loaves  FW 
for  airline  magazine 

Familg  Weeklg's  editor-in- 
chief,  Robert  Fitzgibbon,  has 
resigned  to  become  editor  of 
Cliiiper  Magazine,  an  in-flight 
publication  issued  by  Pan 
.American  World  Airways. 

Fitzgibbon,  who  joined  the 
Sunday  supplement  in  19.54 
from  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolog>'  where  he  was  a  science 
writer,  was  named  editor-in- 
chief  in  1964. 

Clipper  Magazine  is  increas¬ 
ing  its  fre(]uency  from  six  to  12 
issues  a  year  starting  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1971. 

Morton  Frank,  publisher  of 
Family  Weekly,  said  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  editor-in-chief  will  re¬ 
main  v'acant  until  a  successor  is 
found.  Frank  said  he  was  filling 
in  as  the  “acting  editor-in- 
chief.”  Neal  -Ashby  is  managing 
editor. 
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ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY — Chicago  newspaper  frucics  promote  mom-and-daughter  features — in  rival 
papers.  Ann  Landers'  advice  column  is  in  the  Sun-Times  while  Margo  Coleman  does  a  Tuesday-and- 
Thursday  article  directed  at  the  under-25  set  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  private  life  Ann  Landers 
is  Mrs.  Jules  Lederer  and  Margo  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lederer.  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate 
distributes  the  Ann  Landers  column;  Margo  is  soon  to  be  offered  by  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 

News  Syndicate. 


DPI  assigns  Alius 
to  position  at  HQ 

New  assignments  for  two 
United  Press  International  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  announced  this 
week  by  Mims  Thomason,  pres¬ 
ident. 


ilfe 


•John  .Alius,  now  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Canada  in  Montreal, 
will  transfer  to  New  York 
headquarters  and  become  direc¬ 
tor  of  International  services.  He 
succeeds  the  late  H.  Wendel 
Burch. 

Donald  MacKay,  who  has 
been  based  in  London  as  chief 
correspondent  and  European 
manager  for  UPI  audio  ser¬ 
vices,  moves  to  Montreal  to  be¬ 
come  general  manager  for 
Canada. 

Alius,  44,  has  spent  most  of 
his  UPI  career  abroad.  Apart 
from  assignments  to  Europe, 
Asia,  Australia  and  every  coun¬ 
try  in  Latin  America,  he  has 
served  as  UPI  manager  in 
Peru,  Brazil  and  Mexico.  He 
has  been  general  manager  for 
Canada  since  1968.  A  Canadian, 
he  joined  UPI  in  Montreal  in 
1946. 

MacKay,  also  44,  is  a  native 
of  Nova  Scotia.  He  joined  UPI 
in  Halifax  in  194,5  and  there¬ 
after  worked  in  the  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg  bureaus. 
He  joined  the  London  bureau  in 
1950,  later  went  to  Lisbon  as 
UPI  manager  for  Portugal  and 


also  covered  assignments  in 
Spain,  Africa  and  India.  P'or 
the  past  eight  years  he  has  di¬ 
rected  the  European  operation,-; 
of  the  UPI  audio  network. 


DeMichael’s  column 
on  music  goes  weekly 

Don  DeMichael’s  ONMUSIC 
column,  distributed  by  Youth 
Enterprises  Syndicate  on  a  mon¬ 
thly  basis  for  nearly  a  year,  will 
become  a  weekly  offering  Octo¬ 
ber  6. 

The  column  covers  the  music 
si)ectrum  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  musician-writer.  DeMichael  is 
a  former  band  leader  who  start¬ 
ed  his  writing  career  for  Down 
Dent  in  19,59,  becoming  editor-in- 
chief  in  1961.  His  9-to-5  job  now 
is  as  editor-in-chief  of  a  techni¬ 
cal  publication.  Actual  Specify¬ 
ing  Engineer.  His  after-hours 
work  is  as  writer  and  per¬ 
former.  He  is  an  executive 
board  member  of  the  .lazz  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chicago. 


(".olumn  on  religion 
by  Angus  McDonald 

A  weekly  religious  column 
“Comment”  by  Angus  McDonald 
is  now  available  through  syndi¬ 
cation  (Queen  City  Publishers, 
1260  S.  Bellaire,  Denver,  Colo. 
80222). 

Born  in  Melbourne,  McDonald 
was  called  “the  little  minister” 
when  he  was  eight,  gave  his 
first  sermon  when  he  was  elev¬ 
en,  began  preaching  regularly  at 
nineteen,  and  continued  preach¬ 
ing  for  27  years.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1946. 

His  book  “Called  To  Be 
Free”,  received  wide  acclaim. 
He  edits  “Religioti  &  Society”  a 
bimonthly  journal  with  inter¬ 
national  circulation. 


Arthritis  reporting 
awards  are  expanding 

Newspaper,  magazine,  radio 
and  tv  writers  are  being  alerted 
by  the  Arthritis  Foundation  to 
the  expansion  in  1970  of  the 
Foundation’s  Russell  I..  Cecil 
Writing  Awards  competition. 

The  awards,  given  for  news 
.stories,  magazine  articles,  and 
television  and  radio  scripts 
about  arthritis,  now  include 
special  citations  for  news  sto¬ 
ries  and  articles  in  publications 
with  limited  or  specialized  cir¬ 
culation.  This  makes  eligible  the 
writers  who  work  for  medical 
and  other  technical  publications 
designed  specifically  for  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  medical  and  scien¬ 
tific  fields. 

Three  awards,  $500,  $200  and 
$100,  will  be  made  in  each  of 
four  media  categories — news- 
l)aper,  magazine,  television  and 
radio  wTiting. 

Deadline  for  submission  of 
entries  is  January  31,  1971.  All 
entries  must  hav'e  been  pub¬ 
lished  or  broadca.st  in  media 
available  in  1970. 


Rowan  obtains  visa 
for  S.  Africa  report 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  Publishers 
Hall-Syndicate  columnist,  is 
traveling  in  Africa  to  report  on 
conditions  in  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Zambia,  Kenya  an<l  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  He  is  the  first 
black  journalist  ever  granted  a 
visa  to  view  firsthand  the  South 
.African  government’s  policy  of 
racial  seperation. 

Rowan,  a  former  Alinneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  reporter,  was 
in  the  diplomatic  ser\dce  and  a 
State  Department  official  before 
starting  this  column. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


GOOD  LOOKER 


'oiiikiiit^on 


John  W.  Coleman 


Coleman,  who  is  44,  “fell  in 
love  with  newspapers”  when  he 
was  1<).  Faced  with  graduation 
from  high  school  and  no  job,  he 
walked  into  the  offices  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express  and 
walked  out  a  copyboy.  Shortly 
thereafter  his  parents  trundled 
him  off  to  a  new  home  in 
Dubois,  Pa.,  and  he  went  to 
work  at  another  Courier  Ex¬ 
press,  the  Dubois  Courier  fJx- 
press. 

He  singled  out  sports  writing 
as  his  goal,  and  while  he  was 
making  $12.50  a  week  proofing 
at  Dulwis.  he  tried  his  hand 
rather  successfully,  at  it. 

His  next  job  was  at  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Tillies,  and  again  he 
wrote  sports  copy.  His  stint  at 
the  Times  was  followed  by  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Navy  during  which 
he  was  editor  of  a  newspaper 
on  an  aircraft  carrier.  Sort  of  a 
captive  readership.  Not  much 
long  distance  running  to  report 
on  but  plenty  of  ping  pong.  He 
also  managed  the  ship’s  radio 
station. 

The  Ja iiiestou'ii.  (N.  Y.)  I*ost 

(Continued  on  next  pape) 


gory,  “makes  superlative  use  of  ^.ppear  in  the  Dress  are  shot  by 
art  and  emphasizes  imagination  Coleman.  He  s  somewhat  of  a 
in  its  setups  and  the  composi-  fail  and  lik^s  to  shwt 

tion  of  its  pictures,  particularly  "  ’ .  ^  ^  ^  Cranex  XL 

on  the  outside  front  cover.”  ($6(K))  and  a  camera  familiar 

Coleman  is  a  stickler  for  de-  timers  in  the  business,  a 

tail.  He  even  takes  the  time  to  ^  Speed  Graphic.  Both 
align  all  lines  across  a  page.  cameras  are  equipp^  with  Po- 

Photos  are  at  the  center  of  Ijii'oid  backs,  eliminating  the 
his  design  concepts.  When  he  need  for  a  darkroom, 
plans  a  page  the  pictures  come  Coleman  ops  for  natural  light 
first.  But  not  just  run-of-the-  whenever  possible.  Using  a 
mill  shots.  He  has  a  standard  of  A^-sh,  he  thinks,  produces  a  less 
excellence  which  he  applies  to  natural  photo  than  when  work- 
all  the  photos  he  and  his  photo-  mg  with  high  speed  film  and 
graphers  take,  and  the  ones  he  available  light.  .  ,  . 

receives  from  outside  sources.  payroll  also  includes 

Clarity  and  composition  are  a  several  stringers  fi’om  other  pa- 
mu.st.  None  of  those  low  quality  ^'^ey  re  a  source  of  news 

“fuzzy  mud  puddles,”  found  in  phofos  for  him  whenever  they 
other  papers,  for  the  Press.  assigned  to  a  .story  in  the 

Coleman’s  cropping  is  dras-  area, 
tic.  VVith  his  paper  cutter  (he  variations 

doesn  t  trust  anyone  to  follow 

crop  marks)  he  shears  off  arms  The  various  head  sizes  Cole- 
and  legs  (“who  needs  them?”)  man  uses  are  all  Bodoni  varia- 
and  anything  else  that  doesn’t  tions.  He  uses  an  all-down  style 
add  to  the  essence  of  the  photo.  with  frequent  kickers.  The  kick- 
Once  the  chopping  is  done,  he  ers  are  sometimes  set  all  caps,  a 
determines  how  large  the  photo  practice  Taylor  felt  should  be 
will  appear  in  the  paper,  and  dropped  because  it  “contradicts 
it’s  usually  not  less  than  two  the  all-down  style.” 
columns  (on  a  five  column  Heads  of  the  same  size  are 
format).  The  exceptions  include  never  run  side  by  side.  Again, 
head  shots  and  portraits  of  confusing  for  the  reader.  Cole- 
brides.  Brides  look  slim  in  one  man  maintained.  And  also,  a  la 
column  but  he  doesn’t  care.  the  Xew  York  Times  (where  he 

.  ,  ,  got  the  idea)  no  copy  touches 

cMgns  around  plioloh  page’s  top  rule  (imaginary 

The  photos  in  place,  Coleman  in  the  Press).  Only  photos  or 
designs  everything  else  around  heads  are  run  to  the  top. 
them.  He  won’t  put  heads  di-  With  jumps,  the  continuation 
rectly  under  photos.  He’ll  either  copy  is  awarded  a  head  the 
run  the  jihoto  to  the  top  of  the  length  of  the  columns  it  takes 
page  w'ith  a  head  next  to  it  or  up.  If  the  run-over  covers  three 
he’ll  low'er  the  shot  on  the  page  columns,  it  gets  a  three  column 
enough  to  run  copy  or  a  head  head.  “Stories  with  enough 
over  it.  Likewise  he  won’t,  if  he  prominence  to  run  on  page 
can  help  it.  run  a  photo  over  an  three  (his  news  front  page) 
ad.  deserve  a  head  inside,”  the  edi- 

Unrelated  photos  aren’t  run  tor  said. 


Biti  ttouUl  iheinrr 


with  r«r 


PeUrr  tuk  jw  rititfif 


fir*  I* 

.  HrudUrm  appwiril  H  bo«r>» 

A  TYPICAL  Suburban  Press  front 
page  showing  the  full-photo  for¬ 
mat  using  a  posed  shot. 


Weekly  Editor 

(cotitiniied  from  paf/e  48^ 


Joumuil  was  his  first  stop  after 
the  service.  When  the  Journal 


ly.  But  Coleman  is  less  than 
eager  to  say  his  son  likes  the 
business.  “He  has  a  real  feel 
for  it  but  there  is  a  generation 
gap.  He  is  stubborn  and  will  do 
what  he  wants.” 

Coleman  is  stubborn  too  when 
it  comes  to  putting  in  his  paper 


The  matter  was  straightened 
out  when  the  town  counsel  dis¬ 
covered  that  without  the  title  of 
official  town  paper,  the  Press 
wouldn’t  accept  legal  ads.  The 
designation  was  restored  after 
a  “hurry  up  huddle,”  Coleman 
said. 


when  a  shopper  can  step  in  and 
make  a  killing. 

With  his  own  paper,  which  is 
down  23  percent  in  advertising 
this  year,  he  feels  he  is  doing  a 
poor  job  of  merchandising  what 
the  Press  has  to  offer.  But  he  is 
a  newspaperman  first  and  he 


was  having  strike  problems  and 
the  printers  started  up  another 
paper,  the  Sun,  Coleman  defect¬ 
ed  to  the  new  paper  but  wound 
up  without  a  job  when  the  Sun 
began  making  too  many  chan¬ 
ges.  The  Sun  didn’t  last  either. 

After  a  short  time  with  the 
Tonmcaivda  (N.  Y.)  \eivs  and 
a  year  and  a  half  with  United 
Press  in  Albany,  he  left  news- 
papering  to  go  into  indu.strial 
public  relations,  a  move  that 
took  him  into  the  New  York 
City  area. 

The  area  proved  too  much  of 
a  strain  on  his  up-state  bred 
values,  and  he  returned  to  the 
Buffalo  area.  Ten  years  ago  he 
bought  the  Press  after  falling 
into  weekly  newspapers  by  hel¬ 
ping  a  friend  with  his  paper. 

Depression  born 

The  Press  was  a  product  of 
the  Depression.  It  was  started 
in  1932  by  Walter  B.  Zirbes  Sr., 
a  former  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  staffer.  Zirbes,  by  the  way, 
still  lives  nearby  and  frequently 
gives  Coleman  advice  on  the 
business. 

The  entire  paper  is  now  com¬ 
posed  on  a  single  Justowidter 
and  a  Headliner,  but  Coleman 
related  that,  if  the  money  situa¬ 
tion  improves,  he’ll  get  a  Justo- 
tex  which  he  said  will  give  him 
more  flexibility  with  his  paper. 

Coleman  receives  many  news¬ 
paper  exchanges  each  week  and 
he  is  critical,  design  wise,  of 
many  of  them.  “I  find  they  are 
generally  sloppy,”  he  said,  “and 
they  show  that  editors  have  no 
desire  to  put  together  a  good 
paper.  This  could  be  from  a 
lack  of  knowledge,  or  it  could  be 
because  they’re  fighting  the 
clock.” 

He  conceded  that  paste-up 
can  be  tedious.  “I  enjoy  doing 
the  paste-up,”  he  explained, 
“but  it  becomes  tedious  when 
I’m  forced  under  pressure  of  a 
deadline.” 

Because  he  is  the  onlv  person 
at  the  paper  now  ((ualified  to  do 
the  paste-up,  he  is  aware  of  the 
problems  which  could  come  up 
if  for  .some  reason  he  is  not  able 
to  do  it.  It  did  happen  to  him 
once  but  fortunately  he  had 
staffers  then  able  to  fill  in. 

He  doesn’t  have  anyone  now. 
His  staff  includes  only  himself, 
a  part-time  space  saleswoman 
(on  straight  commission)  and 
some  clerical  help.  He  does  ex¬ 
pect,  though,  to  hire  an  assis¬ 
tant  for  himself  shortly. 

The  Coleman  family  includes 
nine  children.  His  oldest  son  is 
17  and  he  helps  out  occasional- 


just  what  he  wants.  In  his  own 
words,  “I  won’t  pawn  off  tripe.” 
Consequently  there  are  things 
he  leaves  out  which  are  consid¬ 
ered  essential  by  other  papers. 

If  you’ve  just  gotten  engaged 
and  like  people  to  know  about 
it,  stay  out  of  Orchard  Park. 
Cloleman  won’t  run  engagements 
because,  he  said,  too  many  of 
the  engagements  he  used  to  an¬ 
nounce  never  reached  the  altar 
“and  I  got  stung.” 

Most  social  news  gets  bad 
treatment  at  the  Pre.ss.  For  the 
girls  who  do  make  it  to  the  al¬ 
tar,  a  single  column  bridal  shot 
is  all  that  can  be  expected  in 
the  Press.  If  they  include  their 
new  hubbies  in  the  shot,  the  pic 
will  get  two  columns. 

The  bride’s  squeeze  treatment 
by  Coleman  merely  points  out 
his  philosophy  of  “There’s  just 
too  many  other  important 
things  going  on.” 

‘Most  people  know’ 

Church  news  and  announce¬ 
ments  don’t  fare  any  better. 
“Most  people  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  next  at  the 
churches,”  he  said  defending  his 
no-print  policy.  When  he  took 
over  the  paper  he  dropped  the 
church  news  but  offered  instead 
a  column  that  could  be  written 
each  w'eek  by  a  different  cler¬ 
gyman. 

One  of  Coleman’s  greatest 
concei’ns  with  regards  to  his 
work  is  that  he  can  “go  home 
and  sleep  at  night.”  He’s  saying 
figuratively  that  he  won’t  for¬ 
sake  his  values  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  even  if  it  means 
loss  of  advertising  or  circula¬ 
tion. 

A  recent  example  was  his  ed¬ 
itorials  asking  some  pertinent 
questions  about  the  seeming 
ovei*-use  of  automobile  “dealer” 
license  plates.  The  local  auto 
dealers,  all  “good  accounts”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Coleman,  and  the 
main  users  of  the  plates,  went 
elsewhere  with  their  advertis¬ 
ing.  Auto  linage  is  down  to  four 
inches  of  Volkswagen,  “occa¬ 
sionally.” 

The  Press  had  long  been  the 
official  paper  of  Orchard  Park 
(it’s  the  only  newspaper  printed 
in  the  town  but  the  Buffalo 
dailies  have  circulation  there) 
until  the  designation  was 
abimptly  revoked  in  January. 
Some  sleuthing  by  Coleman  re¬ 
vealed  that  local  politicians 
were  still  smarting  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  blast  by  the  Press  over 
the  selection  of  a  new  police 
chief. 


Hurts  advertising 

Coleman  admits  too  that  his 
attitudes  about  printing  social 
and  church  news  adversely 
affect  his  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  but  he  sticks  to  his  po¬ 
licy. 

But  what  cuts  deepest  into 
Press  ad  revenues  and  possibly 
circulation  is  the  existence  of  a 
penny-saver  which  has  been 
successful  in  pulling  away  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  from  the 
Press. 

Coleman  feels  that  he,  and 
other  editors  and  publishers 
faced  with  difficult  competition 
from  so-called  “Free-bees”  are 
at  a  disadvantage  because  the 
newspapermen  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  providing  a  needed 
service  than  with  competing  for 
dollars  and  cents.  Unless  a  pub¬ 
lisher  has  enough  money  to  hire 
a  full-time,  competent  space 
salesman,  he’s  at  the  mercy  of 
the  shoppers. 

.Succumbed  to  shoppers 

He  cited  examples  of  two 
weekly  newspaper  publishers  he 
knows  who  were  forced  to  clo.se 
their  papers  because  of  shopper 
competition.  He  added  too,  that 
ironically,  local  merchants,  who 
gave  their  ad  dollars  freely  to 
the  shopper,  were  horrified 
when  the  newspapers  folded. 

Coleman  believes  though  that 
the  blame  belongs  at  home.  He 
feels  that  something  is  lacking 


admits  that  the  money  isn’t 
there  to  do  many  of  the  things 
he  would  like.  For  one,  he  would 
like  to  provide  money  for  a 
journalism  scholarship  at  St. 
Bonaventure  University. 

Something  that  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  much  money,  and  some¬ 
thing  that  Coleman  subscribes 
emphatically  to,  is  that  the  local 
editor  should  get  involved  in  his 
community  in  order  to  do  the 
best  job  possible. 

By  this  he  means  that  editors 
have  to  be  active  in  organiza¬ 
tions  and  “be  up  on”  local 
events.  “You  can’t  rely,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “on  releases  or  some¬ 
one’s  assessment  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  certain  meeting.” 
The  only  way  to  do  in-depth  and 
authoritative  news  reporting,  he 
believes,  is  to  attend.  “Some 
guys  work  their  butts  off  but 
others  don’t.  For  the  lazy  ones 
the  news  begins  at  nine  in  the 
morning  and  ends  at  five  in  the 
afternoon.”  But  not  for  Cole¬ 
man. 

• 

Temple  buys  weekly 
in  Brown  County,  Incl. 

The  Broivn  Connty  Democrat 
at  Nashville,  Ind.  has  been  sold 
by  Robert  H.  Wyatt,  its  owner 
for  18  years,  to  Bruce  G.  Tem¬ 
ple,  who  has  lieen  working  as  an 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Loiotiville  (Ky.)  Tiinefi; 
previously  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Hamino)id  Tinien  and  the  Didi- 
anapolia  SeivH. 
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CELEBRATING  ITS  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY,  the  Fond  du  Lac  (Wise.) 
Commonwealth  Reporter,  a  23,000-circulatton  daily,  presented  a 
reconstructed  pioneer  print  shop  to  the  local  historical  society. 

L.  A.  Lange  Sr.,  right,  publisher,  shows  Mrs.  Margaret  Baker,  so¬ 
ciety  president,  and  Roland  Martin,  newspaper  secretary  and  proj¬ 
ect  chairman,  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  shop. 
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Is  objectivity  a  cop-out? 

AEJ  examines  direetions 


procedure  to  evaluate  existinp 
offerings,  and  the  financing  of 
experiments  “in  new  ways  of 
presenting  courses  of  this  sort.” 

Suggestion  to 


of  inter-raeial  reporting 


By  Spyritlon  Graiiitsas 

Inter-racial  reporting  was  a 
dominant  theme  in  this  year’s 
convention  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism. 

The  annual  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  (August  lG-20)  received 
the  report  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Minority  Educa¬ 
tion  from  its  chairman,  Lionel 
Barrow  Jr.,  of  Foote,  Cone  and 
Helding  advertising  agency. 

In  a  panel  discussion  entitled 
“Ways  and  Means  of  Helping 
the  Black  Colleges  to  Train 
Students  in  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions,”  attention  was  focused  on 
this  problem.  Simultaneously  a 
number  of  papers  dealing  with 
aspects  of  the  problem  were  re- 
lea.sed. 

The  panel  included  .Anthony 
Brown,  chairman.  National  .As- 
swiation  of  Black  Media  Pro¬ 
ducers;  Alan  Bussel,  head  of 
Journalism  Studies,  Clark  Col¬ 
lege;  Donald  Clarke,  director. 
Communications  Skills  Bank  for 
-Minorities;  Ben  Holman,  direc¬ 
tor,  Community  Relations  Ser¬ 
vice,  U.  S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice;  and  William  Kearney, 
chairman.  Department  of  Mass 
Media  Arts,  Hampton  Institute 
of  Virginia. 

ide-ranging  vicKS 

Papers  related  to  the  subject 
ranged  from  the  historical  to 
the  topical.  Heni'y  George  La 
Brie  III  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  life  and  times  of  Robert  Lee 
Vann  of  the  Pittxhiirrih  Couri¬ 
er,  which  was  published  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  1910. 

“During  the  first  30  years  of 
the  Courier’s  existence,  it  was 
Vann’s  pen  which  guided  .Amei'- 
ican  Black  thought,”  says  the 
author.  He  adds  that  the  Couri¬ 
er  “challenged  the  blacks  to 
break  the  shackles  of  second- 
class  citizenship.” 

In  the  paper,  “Black  Man 
Tells  the  Newsman:  The  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Service  S>Tn- 
posia.”  by  Lawrence  Schneider 
of  the  University  of  Wa.shing- 
ton,  these  complaints  are  noted: 
there  is  a  cultural  gap  separa¬ 
ting  the  white  middle-class  re¬ 
porter  from  the  blacks;  repor¬ 
ters  do  not  write  stories  from 
direct  observation  and  they  do 
not  .seek  “first-hand  interviews” 
with  blacks;  in  many  instances 
not  only  there  is  no  “sympathy” 
for  the  minorities  but  i)rejudice 
l)revails. 


These  criticisms  were  heard 
in  at  least  21  meetings  of  blacks 
and  “human  relations  special- 
i.sts”  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  said 
Professor  Schneider. 

The  symposia,  conducted  since 
October  19fi7  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  “offer  a 
prime  body  of  information  con¬ 
taining  answers  to  the  question, 
‘What  are  blacks  saying  to  the 
media  regarding  the  reporting 
of  their  lives?,’  added  Schnei¬ 
der. 

“Four  main  elements,”  he 
said,  “can  be  factored  out  of  the 
myriad  of  black  viewpoints.  One 
prescribes  a  role  for  the  media; 
one  calls  for  internal  media 
changes;  one  calls  for  em¬ 
phasizing  certain  traditional 
journalistic  principles;  and  one 
calls  for  a  departure  from 
present  practices  which  may 
lead  to  the  development  of  the 
‘new  journalism.’  ” 

‘The  new  journalism" 

What  is  “the  new  jounial- 
ism”?  There  is  no  unanimity  on 
this  but  “blacks  throughout  the 
nation  called  upon  the  media  to 
actively  w'ork  to  achieve  racial 
justice  and  equality.”  Others 
asked  for  stories  answering 
questions  like  the  following: 
How  does  a  young  unskilled  Ne¬ 
gro  husband  provide  for  his 
family?  What  really  goes  on  in 
ghetto  pool  rooms?  Do  you  know 
what  a  soul  food  is?  How  do 
you  get  an  apartment  if  you 
have  four  kids?  How  do  you  fix 
Spam  five  different  ways?  Why 
are  there  seemingly  so  many 
taverns  in  Negro  neighbor¬ 
hoods? 

Many  participants  in  the 
symposia  asked  that  the  media 
become  “forceful  agents  of  so¬ 
cial  change”;  others  doubted 
that  this  is  possible.  Yet,  “there 
was  virtually  unanimous  black 
opinion”,  repoi-ted  Schneider, 
“that  the  way  to  aid  the  black 
communitv  was  to  avoid  objec¬ 
tive  reporting  on  race.” 

What  is  wrong  with  obiectivi- 
ty?  .A  speaker  at  a  conference 
in  Kansas,  Missouri,  said:  “Ob¬ 
jectivity  is  a  cop-out  word  in¬ 
vented  by  a  reporter  who  was 
feeling  guilty  about  leaving 
something  out  of  his  story 
which  he  knew  to  be  true,  but 
that  he  also  knew  would  get 
him  into  trouble  for  using.” 


Another  way  to  help  the 
blacks  and  other  minorities  is 
through  education,  research  and 
various  cooperative  efforts,  said 
Lionel  C.  Barrow  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  minority 
education. 

AEJ  in  1968,  gave  this  com¬ 
mittee  the  task  of  ascertaining, 
stimulating  and  coordinating 
the  activities  of  AEJ  members 
in  bringing  more  blacks  and 
other  minority  group  members 
into  our  pipeline.” 

Progress  report 

Last  summer,  Barrow  report¬ 
ed,  the  committee  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations: 

1.  Obtaining  Basic  Informa¬ 
tion  on  Journalism  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  Education  and  Em¬ 
ployment;  2.  Recruiting  Stu¬ 
dents;  3.  Changes  in  Texts  and 
Courses;  4.  Cooperation  with 
Black  or  Urban  Community 
Schools;  5.  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  Internship  Programs;  6. 
Employment  Evidence  and 
Pledges;  7.  Fund-Rai.sing;  3. 
expanding  the  Paid  Staff. 

All  recommendations  were  ac¬ 
cepted  when  they  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  AEJ.  But  what  has 
been  done  so  far? 

1.  The  United  Negro  College 
Fund  conducted  a  survey  to  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  students 
at  predominantly  black  colleges 
taking  courses  in  journalism.  It 
indicated  that  more  than  400 
black  students  were  taking 
courses  in  various  colleges. 

2.  The  committee  presented 
two  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by 
AEJ.  The  first  one  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  recruiting  sta¬ 
tions  and  teams  throughout  the 
country  as  it  is  “of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  attract  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  of  minority  background  to 
the  field  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions.”  The  .second  one  urges 
AEJ  members  to  “participate 
with  the  National  Scholarship 
and  Service  Fund  for  Negro 
Students  in  a  supplementary 
scholarship  support  program.” 
This  Fund  is  a  nation-wide  ser¬ 
vice  for  individuals  and  schools 
attempting  to  match  qualified 
college  applicants  to  institu¬ 
tions. 

3.  The  Committee  “has  not 
been  active  in  this  area”,  re¬ 
ported  Barrow,  who  made  three 
recommendations  to  remedy  the 
situation — the  establishment  of 
a  “library”  of  relevant  materi¬ 
als.  the  inaugi’ration  of  a 


4.  It  was  proposed  that  “the 
major  thrust  for  increasing  the 
number  of  black  and  other  mi¬ 
nority  students  ...  be  made  in 
the  predominantly  minority 
campuses.”  The  committee  also 
recommended  that  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion  Negro  Journalism  Scholar¬ 
ship  Program  change  its  rules 
“so  that  students  at  non- 
accredited  colleges  will  he  eligi¬ 
ble.” 

5.  The  committee  reiiorted  on 
the  progress  of  the  first  .AEJ 
Summer  Internship  Program 
held  at  New  York  University. 

( E&P,  Augu.st  22,  page  29) . 

6.  Barrow  said  that  “minority 
people  working  in  the  industry 
are  the  best  ‘proof’  that  the 
companies  mean  business”  and 
recommended  that  “the  industry 
initiate  or  expand  .  .  .  contact 
programs.”  He  also  .said  that 
the  Communications  Skills  Bank 
of  the  New  York  Urban  Coali¬ 
tion  is  the  job  placement  arm  of 
the  Committee. 

7.  and  8.  It  was  announced 
that  since  these  programs  can¬ 
not  be  handled  properly  “by 
volunteer,  unpaid  help.”  .AEJ  is 
in  the  process  of  forming  a  tax- 
exemnt,  non-profit  organization 
to  he  known  as  “The  Journalism 
('ouncil.” 

The  question  of  education  and 
employment  of  “ethnic”  stu¬ 
dents  and  journalists  was  at  the 
center  of  the  discussion. 

Professor  Edward  J.  Trayes 
of  Temple  University,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  released  a  surx'ey  on  the 
following  issues:  News  Room 
Salaries  and  Manning  Levels, 
Employment  of  Black  News¬ 
men,  and  Negro  Enrollment 
*as  News-Editorial  or  Photo¬ 
journalism  Majors  in  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism 
of  Communications,  in  1968-70. 

The  surv'ey,  conducted 
through  short  questionnaires, 
Vrought  out  the  level  (very 
low)  of  employment  of  Negroes 
in  most  newspapers  and  other 
media. 

‘Visibility’  on  magu/.ines 

Under  the  title  “Visibility  of 
Blacks  in  News  Magazines  and 
News  Picture  Magazines.  1960 
and  1970”,  Professor  Guido  H. 
Stempel  released  the  results  of 
his  study  of  the  magazines 
Life,  Look,  \etnfweek.  Time, 
and  V.S.  News  and  World  Re¬ 
port. 

Stemnel  found  out  that  the 
“visibility”  of  the  blacks  in¬ 
creased  in  the  last  few  years 
but  posed  the  question:  “is  this 
enough  visibility?”  Stempel 

(Continued  on  ne.rf  pane) 
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Editors  told 
about  UPI’s 
video  system 

Illinois  newspaper  editors  re¬ 
cently  participated  in  a  “mini- 
mechanical”  conference  with 
United  Press  International. 

James  F.  Darr,  UPI’s  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  communications, 
explained  to  the  editors  the 
wire  service’s  “Editor  of  the 
Fiitui-e,”  an  electronic  news  ed¬ 
iting  and  distribution  system. 

1  (escribing  the  system  as 
“not  really  an  editor”  but  an 
electronic  machine  called  a  Vi- 
«leo  Display  Terminal,  Darr 
said  it  will  be  in  use  by  UPI’s 
deskmen  in  New  York  by  the 
summer  of  1972. 


Sew  Wats  A  Louzy  817% 
Misstake  Amoung  Frends? 

Inn  lasseu  weak’s  times,  the  hedline  onn  Page  lA 
sed  p(^-pulasion  hear  is  up  907c.  U  sed  the  saem  thing 
Inn  the  hedline  on  Page  30A.prooving  wee  ar  concistent. 

Both,  yu  mussed  no  bi  now,  wer  inn  errer.  Tha 
correcked  ngur,  as  that  storie  sed,  is  9077c. 

Wee  at  tha  times  conceed  this  iss  a  larg  errer. 
but  we  referr  yu  too  an  ould  adage:  Iff  yu  mussed 
goof,  goof  withe  a  flare;  small  errers,  like  small 
mines,  go  unnotissed. 


The  Video  Display  Terminal 
actually  is  a  tv  screen  with  a 
typewriter-like  keyboard  with 
which  deskmen  will  edit  news 
copy  and  direct  its  distribution 
over  the  many  UPI  wires.  It 
will  replace  the  traditional 
black  editing  pencil  and,  to  a 
lar,ge  extent,  the  tyjiewriters 
UPI  editors  now  use  to  mark 
up  copy. 

I'he  electronic  editing  and 
distribution  system  is  called 
IS&R  (information,  storage 
and  retrieval)  and  will  combine 
the  talents  of  the  creative 
newsman  and  the  high  capaci¬ 
ty,  efficiency,  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  modern  day  com¬ 
puters.  It  will  provide  a  highly- 
automated  news  gathering,  edi¬ 
ting  and  di.stribution  system 
and  a  better  product  in  terms 
of  speed  and  accuracy,  Darr 
said. 

For  the  first  time,  UPI  will 
be  able  to  “pre-proof”  copy  be¬ 
fore  it  is  transmitted  to  sub¬ 
scribers  so  that  it  will  be  virtu¬ 
ally  free  of  errors.  Production 
cost  savings  will  be  one  of  the 
important  results,  according  to 
Darr,  especially  for  those  using 
))hoto-com  position  ecjuipment 
with  teletype-setter  services. 

News  from  the  United  States 
and  the  world  will  be  fed  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  computer  over 
teletype  input  wires.  As  the 
news  comes  into  the  system,  the 
computer  will  automatically 
generate  an  abstract  of  each 
item  consisting  of  the  item 
number,  slug  line,  first  par¬ 
agraph  of  the  .story  and  the 
length  of  the  story.  The  ab¬ 
stracts  will  be  delivered  via 
teleprinters  to  each  of  the  key 
desks  in  the  New  York  bureau 
and  probably  to  division  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston,  Pittsbui'gh, 
Chicago,  -Atlanta,  Dallas  and 
San  Francisco. 


A  CORRECTION,  as  it  appeared  in  the  West  Broward  Times  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  recently. 


Perry  designs  submarine 
for  recreational  market 


When  John  H.  Perry  Jr,  sold 
out  his  network  of  Florida 
newspapers  a  year  ago,  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  be  devoting 
most  of  his  future  time  to 
oceanography. 

One  result  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  the  other  day  of  a  new 
ocean  recreational  vehicle,  the 
“Perry  Cubmarine  Shark 
Hunter.” 

Perry  himself  did  much  of 
the  designing  of  the  stub¬ 
winged  Shark  Hunter,  which  in 
many  ways  looks  like  an  air¬ 
plane  and  already  has  been 
featured  on  the  cover  of 
Oceanohgif  magazine  and  is  on 
the  cover  of  the  Popular 
Mechanics  magazine  for  Au¬ 
gust. 

Introduction  of  the  two-man 
submersible  marks  the  first  en- 
tr.v  into  the  recreational  field  of 
the  firm — Perry  Oceanograph¬ 
ies,  Inc. — which  since  19.56  has 
been  designing,  building  and  op¬ 
erating  manned  undersea  ve¬ 
hicles,  laboratories  and  habitats 
for  use  on  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

Working  with  Perry  on  the 
Shark  Hunter — which  retails 
for  $5.650 — is  John  LaCerda, 
onetime  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Philadelphia  Pulletin 
and  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance. 

Perr.v  still  maintains  Wash¬ 
ington  contacts — where,  inciden¬ 
tally,  he  recently  opened  an 
office  of  the  National  Dividend 
Foundation.  The  Dividend  plan 
was  conceived  by  Perry  during 
his  college  days  as  a  partial 


solution  to  the  nation’s  economic 
and  social  problems.  He  devotes 
about  a  third  of  his  worktime  to 
promoting  the  Dividend  Plan. 
His  right-hand  men  on  this  are 
Hal  Allen,  former  editor  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  and 
Hal  Short,  onetime  Washington 
newsman. 

• 

Minorities  now 
10%  of  staff  at 
New  York  Times 

In  the  past  year  the  Xeie 
York  Times  has  increased  its 
employment  of  minorities  from 
495  to  655.  The  minority  per¬ 
centage  of  total  staff  was  8.4 
percent  of  5.861  em])loyes  in 
May,  1969,  and  now  is  10.9  per¬ 
cent  of  the  present  staff  of  6,- 
026. 

Reporting  this  gain,  publisher 
•Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  said 
the  more  important  fact  was 
that  “we  have  achieved  a  com¬ 
mendable  part  of  the  increase 
in  higher-rated  jobs.” 

In  the  upper  categories  of 
guild  jurisdiction  the  number  of 
minority  employes  has  risen 
from  66  to  107,  and  16  of  these 
went  into  higher  level  adminis¬ 
trative,  managerial,  sales  and 
news  department  jobs. 

“Only  a  .start  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection”  has  been  made  in  the 
craft  unions,  Sulzberger  noted. 
The  increase  has  been  from  95 
to  105  jobs. 

The  publisher  concluded  that 


“much  remains  to  be  done  both 
in  hiring  and  in  internal  promo¬ 
tion  where  there  is  still  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  place  undue  emphasi.s 
on  prior  experience  rather  than 
on  the  candidate’s  potential  for 
aetjuiring  the  skills  require*!  in 
the  higher  job.” 


AEJ  projects 

Continued  front  page  50 

noted  that  the  Kemer  Commis- 
.sion  had  studied  the  daily  news¬ 
papers,  which  it  criticized,  but 
not  the  magazines.  Yet,  despite 
the  progress  noted,  what  a 
reader  sees  “is  largely  the 
reflection  of  a  segregated  soci¬ 
ety.” 

It  was  noted  by  several  parti¬ 
cipants  at  the  convention  that 
both  teachers  and  journali.sts 
were  not  only  critical  of  the 
-Administration  (E&P,  -August 
22)  but  also  of  their  own  i)er- 
formance,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  interracial  reporting- 

But  there  were  at  the  same 
time  some  hopeful  remarks:  “I 
hope  those  attending  this  con¬ 
ference  will  leave  with  a  sense 
of  what  is  being  done  and  of 
what  can  be  done”,  said  Bar- 
row. 

“The  trends  (toward  greater 
visibility  of  the  blacks)  seem 
likely  to  continue  in  this  de¬ 
cade,”  concluded  Prof.  Stempel. 

And  the  advocates  of  the 
“new  journalism”  believe  that 
more  “relevant”  stories  about 
the  blacks  “would  not  only  sig¬ 
nificantly  affect  the  quality  of 
reporting  .  .  .  but  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  principle  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  commitment  on  issues  of 
racial  justice,  and  the  continued 
reporting  of  ‘ordinary’  news 
stories,  would  bring  on  the  new 
journalism.” 
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Unions  clash 
in  Brockton 
paper  strike 

Meml)ers  of  two  newspapei* 
unions  clashed  last  week  at  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  & 
Times  when  printers  tried  to 
cross  the  guild’s  picket  line  dur¬ 
ing  a  strike  now  in  its  third 
week. 

Charles  Fuller,  publisher,  re¬ 
ported  that  on  Saturday  August 
22,  and  the  following  Monday, 
f.vpographical  union  members 
were  met  with  kicks  and 
punches  from  irate  members  of 
the  Brockton  unit  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild. 

.\t  one  point.  Fuller  said, 
about  15  printers  got  through 
the  line  but  they  turned  back 
after  several  minutes  of  debate 
among  themselves.  Reportedly 
local  union  officers  w'ere  among 
them. 

The  printers’  action  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  guild’s  picket  line 
came  on  the  heels  of  a  warning 
from  John  J.  Pilch,  ITU  pres¬ 
ident,  at  the  union’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  against  illegal  stoppages 
by  ITU  members,  (E&P  August 
8).  The  ITU  local  at  the  Enter¬ 
prise  has  a  new  contract  ag^ree- 
ment  with  the  publisher. 

Raymond  McKale,  president 
of  local  224,  said  on  Wednesday 
that  “absolutely  nothing”  was 
being  received  in  the  way  of 
benefits  for  ITU  members  un¬ 
able  to  get  to  work.  He  .said  this 
included  not  only  emergency 
funds  from  the  ITU  (which 
have  been  reque.sted)  but  state 
unemployment  compensation. 

He  said  it  was  his  hope  that 
the  paper  would  abandon  its 
o])en-door  policy  during  the 
■Strike  enabling  ITU  members  to 
claim  a  lockout  and  thus  receive 
the  benefits. 

.Asked  if  his  men  planned  an¬ 
other  attempt  at  getting  to 
work.  McKale  replied,  “We 


won’t  try  unless  we  get  more 
protection  from  the  police.” 

The  newspaper,  which  has  a 
circulation  of  about  55,400,  has 
not  been  printed  since  the  strike 
began.  It  is  the  first  stoppage  in 
its  90-year  history.  The  Guild 
members  had  been  working 
without  a  contract  since  April 
24  when  the  old  one  expired. 

The  Guild  is  asking  that  the 
wage  scale  be  increased  from 
$160.50  a  week  in  the  third  year 
of  employment  to  $238.89. 

• 

Dock  pickets 
held  ‘illegal’ 

Picketing  of  a  San  Francisco 
waterfront  dock  to  shut  off 
newsprint  consigned  to  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Jounml  was  termed  as  ille¬ 
gal  secondary  boycott  in  a  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
examiner’s  ruling. 

Alan  Sinsheimer,  NLRB  trial 
examiner,  found  the  striking 
printers  and  two  teamster  locals 
guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices 
since  January  19,  w'hen  San 
Francisco  Typographical  Union 
local  21  struck.  The  I-J  has  con¬ 
tinued  publication. 

The  examiner  ordered  the 
printers’  union  to  cease  encour¬ 
aging  pier  picketing  and  to  end 
encouraging  the  trucking  com¬ 
pany  employes  to  stop  doing 
business  with  the  newspaper. 

He  further  ruled  the  printers 
should  stop  threatening,  coer¬ 
cing  or  restraining  anyone  from 
doing  bu.siness  with  the  I-J. 

Teamsters  were  ordered  to 
cease  threatening,  coercing  or 
restraining  Star  Terminal  Co., 
which  ojjerates  the  pier,  from 
doing  business  in  connection 
with  the  newsprint  distribution 
and  to  stop  encouraging  the 
trucking  Ann’s  employes  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  pick  up  or  deliver  goods 
destined  to  the  newspaper. 

• 

Slereotypers’  strike 
closes  Ohio  papers 

A  strike  of  12  stereotypers  at 
the  Springfield  (0.)  Sun  and 
Sews  resulted  in  suspension  of 
publication  when  other  crafts¬ 
men  refused  to  cross  picket 
lines. 

The  newspapers  cea.sed  oper¬ 
ation  on  August  21  when  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Local  55  of 
the  International  Stereotypers 
Union  broke  down.  The  stereos 
seek  an  increase  of  $30  in  a 
two-year  package.  The  company 
has  offered  $25.  Printers  recent¬ 
ly  signed  a  conti-act  for  a  $30 
raise  over  30  months. 

The  stereos  former  contract 
expired  March  1. 

Editorial,  business  office  and 
advertising  department  person¬ 
nel  remained  on  their  jobs. 


Past  week’s  range 


of  stock  prices 

Aug.  19  Aug.  2& 


(New  York  Stock 

Exchange) 

Berkey  Photo 

55/4 

4'/, 

Boise  Cascade 

MVt 

44% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg. 

21  y, 

2b'/4 

Cowles  Communications 

3% 

3'/^2 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

28'/, 

29% 

Cutler  Hammer 

I8'/4 

I9'/2 

Dayco  Corp. 

14’/, 

I5'/2 

Eastman  Kodak 

5414 

45 

Eltra  Corp . 

20% 

22% 

Fairchild  Camera 

1”/. 

21% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

75/i 

7% 

Gannett  Co . 

21 '/2 

23'/, 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

485/4 

50% 

Great  Northern  Paper 

■  401/4 

44'/, 

Harris  Intertype  . 

42’/, 

45% 

Inmont  .  . 

4% 

8 

International  Paper 

33'/2 

35% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

2»y, 

i2'/4 

Knight  Newspapers 

.  321/2 

34'/4 

North  American  Rockwell  ..  l6'/s 

14 

Republic  Corp . 

8'/4 

9'/, 

Richardson  Co. 

lO*./, 

ll'/2 

Singer 

54'/2 

43'/, 

J.  W.  Thompson 

21% 

22% 

Time  Inc . 

32'/2 
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Times  Mirror  .. 

29% 

30'/, 

White  Consolidated 

13'/, 

I3'/4 

(American  Stock 

Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment 

40''2 

73'/, 

Domtar . 

12% 

13'/, 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

8% 

9% 

Lee  Enterprises 

I2'/2 

13 

Media  General 

.  25'/4 

25% 

Milgo  Electronics 

20'/2 

24% 

New  York  Times  . 

.  l*'/2 

18% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 

3% 

4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind. 

13’/, 

I4'/4 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 

.  5% 

4'/, 

Wood  Indusrites 

.  12 

11% 

(Over  The  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers 

.  28 

28 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

27'/2 

24 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

.  30 

27 

ComCorp  . 

.  4'/4 

4% 

Compugraphic  Corp. 

ll'/2 

11% 

Compuscan . 

.  .  6'/j 

4% 

Datascan 

7 

Dow  Jones 

25'/4 

24'/, 

Downe  Comms. 

...  51/2 

5'/, 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 

.  I4'/4 

14% 

Federated  Publications 

30 

Grey  Advtg.  . 

7'/4 

Th 

Hurletron 

3'/4 

3% 

Ogiivy,  Mather 

I4'/2 

18 

Photon 

2% 

8 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  , 

9 

9 

Ridder  Pubs . 

12% 

12’/, 

So.  Shore  Pub. 

2 

2 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi . 

7% 

7% 

B.  C.  Forest 

25'/4 

25'/, 

Great  Lakes  Paper 

I7'/2 

18'/, 

MacMillan,  Bloedel 

241/2 

25% 

Southern  Press 

50'/2 

52'/, 

Thomson  Newspapers 

14'/, 

14’/, 

Muskegon  Chronicle 
adds  Sunday  edition 

The  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle  will  publish  its  first 
Sunday  edition  on  October  4, 
with  no  increase  of  the  current 
six-day  carrier-delivered  price 
of  60  cents  per  week.  Carriers 
will  earn  20  cents  per  customer. 

Robert  C.  Herrick,  editor, 
said  the  Sunday  newspaper  will 
have  expanded  news  coverage 
of  weekend  events,  such  as  col¬ 
lege  football  games,  and  will 
eliminate  the  round-up  coverage 
of  such  contests  in  the  Monday 
edition. 

The  Sunday  paper  also  will 
carry  more  background  articles 
on  national  and  international 
news,  additional  feature  cover¬ 
age,  expanded  television  listings 
and  increased  coverage  of  area 
news. 

Robert  A.  Morse,  manager, 
said  the  Sunday  Chronicle  will 
an.swer  the  demands  of  adver¬ 
tisers  for  an  effective  shopping 
guide  for  weekend  and  Monday 
business. 
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Newsprint  salvage 
planned  in  Kentucky 

To  avoid  “a  credibility  gap 
between  our  stand  on  antipollu¬ 
tion  and  what  our  papers  actu¬ 
ally  do,”  the  Courier-Journal 
and  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
have  announced  plans  to  re-use 
some  of  the  95  tons  of  news 
print  they  circulate  daily  in  the 
area. 

Papers  collected  in  Jefferson 
County,  Ky.,  will  be  shipped  to 
the  FSC  Paper  Corporation  de- 
inking  mill  at  Alsip,  Ill.  (E&P 
August  1). 

Two  local  salvage  firms. 
Acme  Paper  Stock  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Services  of  America,  are 
cooperating.  An  ISA  spokesman 
said  the  company  will  place 
metal  containers  in  10  schools 
this  fall  and  encourage  organi¬ 
zations  to  collect  papers,  profits 
to  be  split  with  the  school.  The 
sanitation  department,  which 
estimates  the  re-cycling  will  cut 
the  city’s  overloaded  incinerator 
about  30%,  said  eventually  50 
trucks  might  be  equipped  with 
special  baskets  to  pick  up  news¬ 
print. 


Finance  officers 
at  Hears!  papers 

Two  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Robert  J. 
Danzig,  publisher  of  Capital 
Newspapers  at  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Lawrence  A.  Goddeau,  former 
resident  controller  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  finance.  Dennis  E. 
Mulligan  has  been  promoted 
from  assistant  controller  to  con¬ 
troller. 

Goddeau  began  his  career 
with  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Vnion  accounting  department 
in  1929.  Mulligan  joined  Capi¬ 
tal  Newspapers  in  1966  from 
Haskins  and  Sells,  certified 
public  accountants. 

Capital  Newspapers  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Hearst  Corp. 


5  Canadian  mills 
settle  contracts 

Five  newsprint  companies  in 
Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  have 
reached  agreement  on  new  labor 
contracts  with  three  unions  of 
mill  workers.  The  contract  cov¬ 
ering  4.000  workers  provides 
for  a  wage  raise  of  87  cents  an 
hour — from  $2.98  to  $3  85  hy 
1972.  Fringe  benefits  also  were 
increased. 

The  companies,  with  which 
contracts  expired  April  30,  are 
Bowater’s  Mersey  Paper  Co., 
Domtar  Ltd.,  North  Shore  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  James  MacLaren  Co. 
and  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Pa¬ 
per  .Mills. 
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Nixon’s  press  visits 
are  kept  under  wraps 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


There  was  a  time  when,  if  a 
President  of  the  United  States 
dropped  in  at  a  newspaper 
office  for  lunch,  it  would  have 
been  big  news  and  the  paper 
would  have  used  its  big  type  to 
tell  its  readers  all  about  it.  But 
it  is  not  done  that  way  in  the 
\ixon  Administration.  The 
newspapers  he  visits  must 
clamp  tight  secrecy  on  the  event 
and  the  public  finds  out  about  it 
sometimes  only  by  reading  other 
papers  or  via  the  broadcast 
media. 

The  secrecy  is  partly  self- 
imposed  but  partly  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  White  House. 
When  a  President  is  coming  for 
lunch,  the  White  House  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  visit  not  be  ex¬ 
ploited  for  publicity  purposes 
and  that  is  e(|uivalent  to  a  royal 
command  to  be  scrupulously 
obeyed. 

Publicity  held  down 

When  President  Nixon 
lunched  with  the  editors  of  the 
\y(UHhi)if/ton  Star  a  few  weeks 
ago,  New'bold  Noyes,  the  Star’s 
e<litor,  took  the  position  that, 
regardless  of  any  White  House 
suggestion,  it  would  be  bad 
taste  for  the  newspaper  to  boast 
about  the  visit  of  an  invited 
guest.  As  a  result,  the  only  pub¬ 
licity  on  the  Nixon  visit  that 
appeared  in  the  Star  was  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  President  with 
Gould  Lincoln,  the  90-year-old 
political  editor  whose  birthday 
provided  the  opportunity  for  the 
President  to  accept  an  invita¬ 
tion  previously  tendered  by  the 
Star’s  editors. 

The  Washington  public  found 
out  more  details  about  the 
luncheon  visit  by  reading  the 
Wnshiugton  Post  the  next  day. 

When  Nixon  lunched  with  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Neiv  York 
Ddily  \ews  last  week  the 
ground  rules  were  about  the 
same  as  those  that  prevailed  at 
the  Wa.shington  Star  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  same  result — almost 
no  direct  publicity  in  the  News. 
As  far  as  can  be  learned  the 
ground  rules  were  laid  down  by 
the  W’hite  House  but  in  any 
case  the  paper  printed  only  a 
few  lines  about  the  Presidential 
visit.  Pictures  were  taken  at  the 
editorial  conference  but  they 
were  held  for  the  newspaper’s 
archives. 

The  secrecy  and  security  of 
Presidential  visits  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  or  anywhere  else,  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  operations  of  the 
Secret  Service.  Before  the  visits 
to  the  Star  and  the  News, 
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secret  service  operatives  thor¬ 
oughly  “cased”  the  premises 
and  threw  a  tight  security  cor¬ 
don  around  the  plants  while  the 
president  was  there.  Even  when 
Nixon  strolled  on  Fifth  Avenue 
after  the  luncheon  at  the  News, 
there  were  secret  service  men 
unobtrusively  trailing  along. 
They  always  do. 

Klein's  slralegy 

The  Nixon  visits  to  the  Star 
and  the  News,  and  conferences 
with  editors  at  New  Orleans 
and  San  Clemente  are  at¬ 
tributed  in  some  circles  to  a 
strategy  for  reaching  the  public 
devised  by  Herbert  G.  Klein,  the 
President’s  Director  of  Commu¬ 
nications.  Some  see  in  it  a 
device  to  get  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  story  across  wffiile  by¬ 
passing  the  Washington  pi-ess 
corps  which  is  not  predominant¬ 
ly  pro-Nixon.  Klein,  however, 
says  that  the  strategy,  if  it  may 
be  called  that,  is  not  a  reflection 
on  the  Washington  press  corps 
but  rather  an  effort  to  provide 
editors  and  editorial  writers 
with  helpful  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion.  If  the  editors  use  the  in¬ 
formation  as  a  base  for  editori¬ 
als  critical  of  some  Nixon  poli¬ 
cies  there  might  be  some  disap¬ 
pointment  at  the  White  House 
by  no  consternation.  Even  the 
friendly  press  is  not  always  eu¬ 
logistic  of  everj'thing  a  Pres¬ 
ident  says  or  does. 

The  obvious  fact  has  been 
noted  that  Nixon’s  visits  to  the 
Star  and  the  News  were  to  pa¬ 
pers  considered  “friendly.” 
Knowledgable  .sources  point  out, 
however,  that  those  visits  were 
made  in  response  to  long¬ 
standing  invitations  and  proba¬ 
bly  not  attributable  to  any  neo¬ 
strategy.  Nonetheless,  as  one 
correspondent  remarked,”  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  President 
should  like  to  visit  his  friends.” 

The  conferences  with  editors 
at  New  Orleans  and  San  Cle¬ 
mente,  and  others  that  probably 
w’ill  be  held  before  the  Novem¬ 
ber  elections,  are  more  easily 
classified  as  political  ploys. 
None  denies  that  nroviding  edi¬ 
torial  writers  with  background 
pertaining  to  Administration 
policies,  foreign  or  domestic, 
could  produce  editorials  in  sup¬ 
port  of  those  policies  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  party 
candidates  in  the  coming  elec¬ 
tions. 

But  the  sessions  wdth  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  “off  the  record”  and 
readers  of  the  editorials  will 
undoubtedly  find  it  difficult,  if 
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not  impossible,  to  link  editorial 
opinion  with  any  guidance  that 
may  have  been  given  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  “ivory  towers”  by 
the  occupant  of  the  White 
House. 

• 

Baraboo  paper 
in  Lavine  group 

The  Durahoo  (Wis.)  News- 
Reynhlic,  .5,7(10  circulation  has 
been  sold  to  Lavine  Newspaper 
Group  headquartered  at  Chippe¬ 
wa  Falls,  Wis. 

Joint  announcement  was 
made  by  M.  C.  Page  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Republic, 
and  John  M.  Lavine.  publisher 
of  Lavine  Newspaper  Group. 

Lavine  publishes  the  daily 
newspapers  at  Chippewa  Falls 
and  Portage,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
weekly  newspaper  at  Reeds- 
burg,  Wisconsin. 

Curt  Page  Jr.,  son  of  the 
present  publisher,  will  be  the 
general  manager  of  the  News- 
Republic.  Next  February  it  wall 
be  converted  to  a  fully  com¬ 
puterized,  offset  newspaper. 

The  News-Republic’s  associa¬ 
tion  wdth  the  Lavine  papers,  15 
miles  on  either  side  of  Baraboo, 
wdll  afford  advertisers  a  set  of 
newspapers  which  will  give  his 
message  over  2(t,()fl0  circulation. 
Page  said. 

The  11.5-year-old  News- 
Republic  has  been  in  his  family 
for  60  years.  Page  Sr.,  said.  He 
wdll  retain  a  minority  interest. 

• 

Chalk  firm  keeps 
El  Diario-Prensa 

A  company  headed  by  O.  Roy 
Chalk  wdll  continue  to  own  El 
Hiario-Lfi  Presnu,  Spanish- 
language  daily  newspaper  in 
New  York  City,  after  the  mer¬ 
ger  of  Trans  Caribbean  Air¬ 
ways  wdth  American  Airlines  is 
completed. 

This  was  made  known  to 
Trans  Caribbean  stockholders  at 
a  meeting  August  25  in  the  El 
Diario  offices  in  New  York  City. 
For  each  100  shares  of  Trans 
Caribbean,  the  Chalk  finu’s 
stockholders  will  receive  Ill's 
shares  of  American  Airlines. 
Chalk  will  own  $4..3  million  in 
American  Airlines  stock.  He 
will  i-eceive  $40,000  a  year  as  a 
consulting  fee  for  seven  years 
and  have  a  travel  pass  on  A  A 
planes  for  that  period. 

The  80  persons  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  told  that  El  Diario 
earned  $217,205  last  year. 
Trans  Caribbean  Airways  be¬ 
came  in.solvent  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  allow'ed 
American  to  guarantee  $7  mil¬ 
lion  in  loans  to  keep  the  Chalk 
servdce  going  until  a  merger 
could  be  worked  out. 


Kerney  questions 
Formosa’s  right 
to  he  with  IPI 

The  U.  S.  committee  of  the 
International  Press  Institute 
says  the  recent  trial  of  two 
Chinese  newsmen  for  printing 
pro-communist  articles  in  the 
Philippines  indicates  that  For¬ 
mosa  might  not  be  worthy  of 
membership  in  the  IPI. 

The  committee  commented  in 
a  cable  addressed  to  Wang  Tih 
Whu,  publisher  of  the  United 
Daily  News  in  Taipei  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  I  Pi’s  Formosa  com¬ 
mittee.  The  cable  was  signed  by 
James  Kerney  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Times  Newspapers  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  chairman  of  the  U. 
S.  committee. 

The  text  was  released  by  the 
Philippine  Press  Institute. 

The  cable  said  the  conviction 
in  Formosa  of  Quintin 
Yuyitung  and  his  brother,  Ri- 
zal,  “makes  it  appear  that  the 
International  Press  was  mistak¬ 
en  last  year  in  admitting  the 
Foi-mosa  committee  to  full  IPI 
membership,  since  it  is  clear 
that  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Formosa  is  restricted.” 

The  U.  S.  committee  “vigor¬ 
ously”  protested  the  sentencing 
of  the  brothers  for  exercising 
“press  freedom  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  w'here  press  freedom  is 
not  criminal  and  is  constitution- 
allv  guaranteed.” 

The  Yuyitung  brothers,  who 
edited  and  published  the 
Chinese  Commercial  News  in 
Manila,  were  deported  to  For¬ 
mosa  for  the  trial.  Formosa 
claims  legal  jurisdiction  over 
Chinese  abroad.  Rizal  drew  a 
three-year  sentence  and  Quintin 
was  sentenced  to  two  years. 

• 

Pay  raise  granted 

A  w'age  increase  amounting 
to  $185,000  a  year  was  put  into 
eifect  recently  for  employes  of 
the  Sun  Company,  a  Gannett 
subsidiary  at  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.  Marvin  W'.  Reimer,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  said  it  was 
the  largest  raise  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  history.  Contributions  to 
employe  benefits  were  increased 
from  an  average  of  $1.10  an 
hour  to  $1.16  an  hour. 

• 

Ad  manager  named 

Hilary  A.  Sadler  has  been 
named  national  advertising 
manager  of  Fort  Wayne  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  agent  for  the 
News-Sentinel  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette,  it  was  announced 
by  Robert  F.  Johnston,  business 
manager.  He  will  succeed  Paul 
H.  Knapp  who  died  August  12. 
Sadler  has  been  a  salesman  in 
the  department  for  nearly  21 
years. 
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GIMME  A  SARSAPARILLA! — Allen  D.  Ashbolt,  left,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Malcolm  D.  Hartley, 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal,  hope  to  revive 
those  days  of  the  Old  West  by  producing  Wild  West  Sarsaparilla 
in  cans.  They  have  formed  World  Trade  Inc. 


Daily  in  university  town 
opens  page  for  students 


In  an  attempt  to  improve  un- 
(lerstandinfT  among  its  jtredomi- 
nently  over-25  readership  of 
what  the  under-25  generation  is 
thinking  and  doing  the  Athene 
(Ohio)  Memtevger  has  launched 
a  new  editorial  page  column, 
“Youth  Speaks.” 

Athens  was  the  scene  of  stu¬ 
dent  di.sturbances  last  May  that 
closed  Ohio  University  several 
weeks  early.  Since  then,  appre¬ 
hension  among  townspeople 
about  reopening  this  fall  has 
been  increasing. 

University  student  enroll¬ 
ment,  16,500,  outnumbers 
Athens’  permanent  resident  poj)- 
ulation  of  some  12,000. 

The  Messenger  has  lieen 
striking  out  editorially  concern¬ 
ing  the  need  for  a  plan  by  the 
university  administration  that 
wouhl  prevent  any  further  clos¬ 
ings. 

At  the  same  time,  uubli.-^hei- 
G.  Kenner  Bush  resolved  that 
his  newspaper  would  make  ev¬ 
ery  effort  to  contribute  to  the 
))roblem-solving. 

'I'he  Messenger  is  inviting 
area  young  people  and  Ohio 
University  students  to  speak  out 
by  submitting  columns  comment¬ 
ing  on  subiec*^s  of  general  ])ub- 
lic  interest  and  importance. 

The  only  “limits”  are  those  of 
length  (800  words)  and  good 
taste.  .\n  editor’s  note  gives  a 
short  biographical  summary  of 
each  contributor. 


In  an  editorial  introducing  the 
new  feature  Bush  said  “Under¬ 
standing  is  difficult  to  achieve — 
it  doesn’t  require  agreement,  but 
it  does  require  the  ability  to 
know  what  others  are  doing  ami 
thinking  . . .  and  why. 

“We  know  that  there  will  be 
comments  in  ‘Youth  Speaks’ 
with  which  we  as  well  as  many 
of  our  readers  will  di.sagree. 
.And  we  know  that  the  columns 
will  demonstrate  that  ‘youth’  is 
not  as  unified  as  sometimes  we 
are  led  to  believe. . .” 

Early  columns  told  of  student 
idealism  and  frustrations,  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  reaction  to  the  May  dis¬ 
turbances  and  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent’s  v'iews  on  what  young  peo¬ 
ple  must  do  to  obtain  a  lower 
voting  age. 

• 

Joint  news  media 
eonference  on  tv 

.Mayor  Richard  I.ugar  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  will  make  the  main 
presentation  at  the  Indiana 
Joint  News  Media  Conference 
September  9  at  Indianapolis.  An 
hour-long  televised  press  con¬ 
ference  is  planned. 

•John  R.  Nixon,  president  of 
the  Hoosier  State  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  Hilliard  Gates,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Indiana  Broadcas¬ 
ters  -Association,  arranged  the 
conference.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  the  two  groups  have  met 
jointly. 


Tams  Bixby  Jr., 
Muskogee  editor, 
succumbs  at  79 

Tams  Bixby  Jr.,  last  of  three 
brothers  to  serve  as  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix  and  Ti- 
ines-Deinocrnt  died  August  19 
in  a  Bemidji,  Minn.,  hospital  at 
the  age  of  79. 

The  Bixby  family  intere.sts 
were  established  by  their  fa¬ 
ther,  and  Tams  and  his  brothers 
assumed  the  editorship  alter  his 
death  in  1922. 

Bixby  was  born  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  moved  to  Oklaiioma 
as  a  small  boy  two  years  betore 
the  turn  of  the  century.  His 
father  had  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Dawes  Commis¬ 
sion  in  1897,  which  supervised 
the  handling  of  the  Five  Civi¬ 
lized  Ti-ibes. 

The  family  established  per¬ 
manent  residence  in  Muskogee 
in  190.1  and  three  years  later 
the  elder  Bixby  purchased  the 
Phoenix.  In  1916  he  bought  the 
T  imes-DenuK-rat. 

Before  becoming  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Muskogee  pa¬ 
pers,  Tams  Bixby  owned  and 
operated  the  Oklahoma  Printing 
Co.,  and  was  vicepresident  of 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Xeus 
Leader  and  Press. 

Bixby  was  a  director  and 
memlier  of  the  Commercial  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  at 
Muskogee. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fr.\nklin  S.  Payne,  74, 
Hearst  Newspapers  executive 
for  41  years;  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  1955- 
1962;  -August  2:i. 

*  *  * 

-Allan  C.  Bartlett,  72,  re¬ 
tired  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  editor  in  Houston,  San 
lliego  and  San  Francisco;  own¬ 
er-publisher  of  the  Point  Keyes 
(Calif.)  Haywood  Press;  Au¬ 
gust  15. 

*  «  * 

John  F.  Weadotk,  71,  re¬ 
tired  (1969)  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
.Stttr;  formerly  reporter,  sports 
writer  and  editor;  assistant  ed¬ 
itor  in  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  Press  and  adviser  to  the 
Wildeat,  student  newspaper; 
-August  18. 

*  ♦ 

Robert  A.  Jakobsen,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  photographer  for 
20  years;  -August  15. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frederick  B.  Brown,  69, 
chairman  of  Pacific  Press  Ltd. 
and  a  director  of  Sun  Publish- 
in.g  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.;  lum¬ 
ber  and  shipping  magnate; 
-August  22. 

EDITOR  a;  PU 


Ormond  P.  Hill,  75,  retired 
(1967)  publisher  of  the  Kear¬ 
ney  (Nebr.)  Huh  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Hub  Publishing 
Co.;  began  career  as  campus 
-Stringer  for  Kansas  newspa¬ 
pers;  -August  12. 

*  * 

Ralph  Dighton,  55,  science- 
aerospace  writer  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  since  1950;  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  copy  editor  at  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch ;  -Au¬ 
gust  18. 

*  *  * 

Henry  J.  Snyder,  72,  re¬ 
tired  (1965)  reporter  and  editor 
at  the  Gloversville  (N.Y.) 
Leader-Herald  for  48  years; 
-August  15. 

♦  *  * 

-Alctin  W.  Lehman,  for  .‘lO 
years  an  executive  of  the  -Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation; 
formerly  with  the  -AsscK'iation 
of  National  Advertiseis;  -Au¬ 
gust  2.8. 

*  * 

AVilliam  K.  Knecht,  78. 
editor  of  the  B’e-s-t  Srhnulkill 
(Pa.)  Herald  and  other  week¬ 
lies  in  the  area;  .August  1“. 

Organization  formed 
by  boating  writers 

Organizational  activities  wove 
completed  for  the  Internationa! 
-As-sociation  of  Boating  Writers 
during  the  Chry-sler  Marine  Di¬ 
vision  press  function,  August 
3-5,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis  Pre¬ 
liminary  planning  began  at  the 
Chrysler  press  gathering  of 
1969. 

Alembership  categories  and 
fees  are  active  -  .$10  annually: 
associate  -  $25  annually:  and 
patron  -  $100  annually.  T''e  en¬ 
tire  board  of  directors  will  be 
the  admi.ssions  committee.  Only 
active  members  who  are  by-lined 
writers  in  magazines,  ner!<  li- 
cals,  and  newsj)apers  will  have 
voting  privileges. 

Temporary  officers  are;  Jack 
Schmale,  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
ele,  president;  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Boston  Record  Amer’can,  and 
Gordon  Mar.ston,  St.  Petershn  rg 
Independent,  vicepj-esidents;  and 
Tom  Johnson,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  secreta  ry-t’-easu  rer. 

Headquarters  for  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  at  2825  N.  Mayfair 
Rd.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53222. 

• 

.\d  director  named 
to  succeed  Lewamler 

Robert  T.  -Adams,  marketing 
vicepresident  for  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment,  has  resigned  that  position 
to  succeed  Gus  Lewander  as  di¬ 
rector  of  adverti-sing  of  the 
Public  Relations  Journal,  the 
monthly  magazine  for  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Society  of  .Ameri¬ 
ca.  Lewander  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 
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Barnes  Corp. 
buys  5  papers 
in  New  Jersey 

Banips  International  Publisli- 
inp  Corp.  of  Philadelphia  has 
acquired  five  Monmouth  County 
(N.  .1.)  weekly  newspapers  from 
Shore  Publishers  Inc.,  formerly 
Klein  Publishers  Inc. 

The  papers  are;  the  Muii- 
moutlt  Meanage,  the  h'titontoiciL 
Sentinel,  the  Ocean  Tuivnsliig 
Home  A'cm'.s,  the  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands  Journal,  and  the  High¬ 
lands  Star. 

Nep;otiations  for  the  five  pa¬ 
pers  were  carried  on  for  two 
months  by  Thomas  Yoselotf, 
Haines’  board  chairman,  and 
Eupene  W.  Landy,  president  of 
Monmouth  Capital  Corp.,  Toms 
River,  which  had  a  controlling 
interest  in  Shore  Publishers. 

Included  in  the  sale  was  the 
printing  plant  located  in  Way- 
side,  Ocean  Township,  and  all 
real  estate  held  by  the  five  pa¬ 
pers. 

Paul  Ridner,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  five  papers,  es¬ 
timated  their  total  circulation  at 
31.(M)().  He  said  that  he  will  re¬ 
main  in  his  present  position. 


Ridner  said  that  the  Harnes  ' 
(’orp.  has  periodical  publication 
interests  in  several  states. 
Canada,  and  Great  Britain.  He 
said  that  the  firm  has  recently 
entered  the  newspaper  field,  and 
Ilians  are  underway  to  acquire 
several  other  papers  in  New  ; 
J  er.sey. 

Monmouth  Capital  Corp.  is  a 
licensed  small  business  invest¬ 
ment  company  under  the  Small 
Business  Inve.stment  Act  of 
1 

It  makes  loans  and  equity  in¬ 
vestments  in  small  business  con¬ 
cerns.  The  firm  recently  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  long-term  loan  of 
$750,()()()  from  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  .\dministration. 

• 

Ajireenieiit  reached 
al  firaviire  plant 

.A  tentative  contract  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  between 
the  .Art  Gravure  Corp.  of  Ohio 
and  the  Lithographers  &  Photo¬ 
gravers  International  Union, 
Local  24-P.  The  100  members 
have  been  on  strike  since  .June 
1.')  over  terms  of  a  new  con-  | 
tract.  ' 

.-Vrt  Gravure,  as  an  affiliate  of 
the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Oealer,  prints  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  for  a  dozen  newspapers. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


AN.NOUNCEMEMS 
iPPR  USERS — COJSSVLT.AT^  | 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX,  | 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  i 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  . 


BVSI^ESS  OPPORTUISITIES 

START  OFFSETT  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
RLSiyESS  OPPORTVNITIES 

WILL  LEASE  commercial  printins 
business.  E'ine  area — ko<mI  potential. 
Box  1269,  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 


COIJ.ECTOR^SJTHEM^ 

SOUVENIR  EDITIONS— “Neil  Steps 
On  Tho  Moon*’ — of  the  Wapakoneta 
Daily  News,  Neil  Armstrong’s  home¬ 
town  newspaper  date<l  July  21,  1961) — 
S').  Write  Box  389,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio 
— 45S95.  Limited  number  available. 


\V.\NT  TO  iIA^^:  BOOK  PUBUSHKD? 
Send  details,  outline,  etc.  Royally  or  ’ 
ownership.  Box  1277,  Editor  &. 
lisher. 


IN  A  TIGHT  MONEY  MARKET,  one 
of  the  nation’s  oldest  weeklies  enjoy¬ 
ing  best  year  in  past  40  years,  seeks 
$10-$15.000  five-year  loan  to  purchase 
equipment  and  obtain  services  of  out¬ 
standing  advertising  manager.  Liberal 
interest.  Loan  secure<l  by  our  signa¬ 
ture  and  that  of  eminently  succe.ssi'iil 
businessman.  This  newspaper  has  no 
competitor  in  its  field.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  BUSINESS 
Outstanding  Commercial  Shop  and 
Carbim  Interleaved  Business  Forms 
plant.  Late  model  equipment.  $300. OOU  , 
gross  and  growing.  Wisconsin  (not  ' 
Milwaukee).  Box  1306,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.')0.000  DAILY  offers  franchise  for 
single  copy  circulation  department  , 
manager,  to  hustlers  with  know-how. 
Box  1264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  i 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
.rotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  ' 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  j 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day-  ’ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  ; 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course.  1 

NECOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase.  | 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  3.5902.  Ph;  (AC  206)  646-3357  , 

IT’.S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  ' 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  TTiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling.  I 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCPy 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  4S858 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER  i 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya.  Anaheim,  Ca.  92805 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

'Jeatijres  available 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALilS,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sa  ies-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

-Vrizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 

(’ON'FIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  s.ale  of 
Daily  NEW.SPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eiistern  states 
\V.  B.  GRIME.S  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-113:! 


THE  DI.\L  Agency  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
".America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


yEW  SPAPERS  FOR  SAFE  \ 

KLORIDA-COXTROLLING  INTERE.ST  i 
in  4.')-yeai-olil  Gulf  weekly  from  ab-  | 
sentee  owner.  $60,000  gross,  $35,000 
down.  Exclusive  county-seat  offset 
weekly.  Gross  $160,000,  $60,000  down. 
L.P.  Likely,  Box  431,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.— 33731. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write; 

.1.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
32.5  \V.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. — 60187 


WEEKLY  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  in 
Texas,  city  of  3,500  with  lots  of  indus¬ 
try.  Netting  over  $1,000  monthly.  No 
competition.  Good  equipment.  $12,000 
cash.  Box  1250.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAI.IFORNI.V  mountain  weekly,  legal  j 
Ii.aper.  grossing  $12-M  ;  cash  price  $6-M. 
Box  1246.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


K.SCAPE  BIG  CITY  SMOG,  pollution.  ; 
tratlie  congestion.  Highly-regarded, 
profitable  New  Knglanil  weekly  with 
meaningful  competition  in  60-mile  area. 
$40,000  down  will  handle.  Ollset^  job  ' 
equipment,  real  estate  inelude<l.  W.  B.  ' 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bblg.,  . 
Washington.  D.C.-  20004. 

CO.MPLETE  OFFSET  DAILY,  Zone  5. 
town  .5,500.  Gross  near  $300,000.  Right 
for  chain.  Jim  Southern,  Broker,  6329 
Ash,  Raytown.  Mo.  -64133. 


WEEKLY  FOOD  FEATURE 
Entertaining  essays  on  food  subjects 
plus  terrific  recipes.  Now  in  paiiers 
with  2,000  to  250,000  circulation.  Free 
samples.  Sandal  and  Pritch  English. 
624  Texas  Circle.  Tuscon,  Ariz. — 
85711. 


PRESS  ElSCiyEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 


NEW  OFFSET  4-UNIT  COTTRELL 
(V-15A);  color  accepted;  broad  sheet 
or  tabloid.  Contact  Mr.  Marshall,  PYee- 
hold  Transcript,  Freehold,  N.J. — 07728. 
(201)  462-3530. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders 
capable  of  printing  24  standard  and 
48  tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Ready  early  in  September.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub  Co., 
Bernardsville,  N.J. — 07924. 


NEW  WEB  OFFSET  PLANT  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  near  Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge, 
has  prime  printing  time  available; 
tyi)esetting.  art.  etc.,  tabloids,  shop¬ 
pers.  penny-savers.  Inquiries  invited. 
Pearl  Ptg.  Co.,  2769  W.  15th  St.. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.— 11224.  (212)  284-8511. 


TIME  AVAILABLE  on  .5-un:t  doulde 
width  Wei) — l)roadsheet  or  tab.  Type¬ 
setting.  computerizetl  mai!  list  and 
mailing  service  also  availalile.  P.annock 
Publications.  938  Bannock,  Denver, 
Colo.— 80201. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowritcrs — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  (Therry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


JUSTOWRITERS— L,arge  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y. C.— 10010 


ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10907 


NO  RTH  \V  E.STE  K  N  WF.'EK  LY— $20 .000 
down.  Modern  LP  plant:  goo<l  earn¬ 
ings.  J.  .\.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92S06. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SLOW  DOWN 
and  take  it  easy  ?  We  have  the  prospec¬ 
tive  buyer  for  your  daily  or  weekly. 
Bill  King  .Associates,  2025  Foothills 
Rd..  Golden.  Colo. — 80101. 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  for  top 
ilailies  anil  weeklies.  Newspaper  .Sen’ice 
Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Drawer  1242.8,  Panama 
City.  Florida  .32101. 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILARLE 


DO  IT  YOURSELF — “Fills  an  impor¬ 
tant  neeil.  dealing  with  any  subject 
you’d  c.are  to  mention  about  home 
maintenance  .  .  .  illustrated  with  line 
drawings  markeil  to  correspond  with 
instructions  .  .  .’’  says  Metro  eastern 
Iiai>er.  Example,  cost  from  R.  Karch. 
RD  3.  Dillsburg.  I’a.-1T019. 


NEW  COMPUGRAPHIC  MACHINES 
available  on  our  leases  or  easy  pay  con¬ 
tracts.  We  stock  supplies  for  cold-typs 
composing  machines.  National  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Box  29,  Berlin, 
Wise.— 54923  or  18  W.  22nd.  N.Y.C. 


JUSTOWRITERS — on  service  contract: 
2  Recorders  (1 — JU-AA);  1  Reproducer 
(8-pt.  Humbolt);  also  Morisawa  201 
Electra  with  6  fonts.  Contact:  Wm.  Mc¬ 
Adams,  Jersey  County  Printing  Co.,  619 
So.  South,  Jerseyville,  Ill. — 62052,  (AC 
I  618)  498-2157. 


F’OR  SALE:  Complete  straight  matter 
and  classified  composing  system.  4  PWJ 
Friden  Recorders  and  6  Reproducers. 
(4  9-pt.  and  2  7-pt.)  with  a  tape  merger 
for  classified  up-dating.  AH  machines 
under  maintenance  contract:  3  years 
old.  Price  for  complete  system,  with 
machine  stands  (with  tight  tape  con¬ 
trols) — $13,500.  Contact  W.  R.  Stabler, 
P.O.  Box  150,  Napa,  Calif. — 94558. 


LINOTYPES— Model  8,  2222992  ;  Model 
14.  2250895;  Model  L.  22  2  4  21:  Nelson 
Model  8  saw,  Nolan  router,  Hammond 
5  col.  caster ;  Mentges  folder.  .36x48, 
22  327  7;  Country  Campbell,  4-page 
press:  galleys,  lino  mats,  type  and 
metal.  Will  sacrifice.  Ca'I  or  write 
David  Clymer,  F.’l  Dorado.  Kansas, 
Times. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  i  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS  M4CHINER I 


PROCESSOR-CAMERA 


A  REAL  BARGAIN! 

Like  new,  factory-reconditioned  Alpha- 
tyi)e  Photocomposition  Equipment. 
Complete  unit  including  2  Paper  Tape 
loput-s.  Counters,  Translator,  Record-  i 
er.  Tab,  Merife.  Printout,  and  34  ! 
Fonts.  Small  down  payment  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  low  interest  monthly  lease  pay¬ 
ments.  (608)  8.36-6565.  VEC,  Inc.,  Mad¬ 
ison.  Wise. — 53701.  I 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE,  SiI70500,  elec- 
tric  pot.  hydraquadder,  6  molds,  saw, 
blower,  mats.  See  runninp.  Sacrifice. 
E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  (Jeorpia  St., 
Ix>s  Anpeles,  Calif.— 90015.  Ph ;  (213) 
74S-.'j9i4. 

INTERTYP^ 

F4.  S=2637  w  e'ec.  i)ot.  quadder,  saw 
blower  and  feeder 

F4-4,  S2;20449  w  elec,  pot,  quadder, 

feeder,  saw.  blower,  power  shift 
G4.  S;i28981  w/eltc.  pot,  quadder,  saw, 
feeder  anil  blower 

G4-4,  S#23719  w/elec.  pot,  blower, 

feialer.  Star  K  quadder.  saw 
C3  S2?19395  w/elec.  isit,  hiph  spei'd 
TTS.  mat  detector,  lilower.  feeiler 
C2,  S2J228.39  w/elec.  pot,  feeder,  hiph 
speeil  TTS.  mat  detector,  blower.  Star 
F  quadder 

C2.  S22233S0  w 'elec,  pot,  feeiler.  hiph 
speeil  TTS.  mat  detector,  blower  Star 
F  quadder 

Monarch.  Sif32215  w'elec.  pot.  hiph 
siK-eil  TTS.  mat  detei-tor.  Star  F 
quadder.  lilower.  feeiler. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

LYNDHURST  N..I.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks  .  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  txtra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(RemlHanee  tbould  oceompany  elst- 
fMed  copy  when  aubmifted  for  peb- 
llcotlon  unless  credlf  bos  been  ea- 
fobllshed.l 

A-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

l-«Mk  .  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  Itne 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air.mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4-30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  l.year. 

Editor  &  Pithlisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-7050 


eludes  one  model  200-A  and  one  model  !  very  good  condition.  SP20.  S#  AC115-  $2,000  of  supplies.  Purchased  in  1969, 

200-B.,  5  discs  and  style  cards,  spare  '  60-1  ;  also  Morisawa  MC-102,  Sit  12191.  used  six  months.  Free  installation  in 

parts,  manuals,  miscellaneous  included.  I  Can  be  seen  at  Housatonic  Valley  Pub.  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Best  offer  to  Jim 

Machines  have  been  well  maintainesl.  '  Co.,  11  Boardman  Terrace.  New  Mil-  Sevrens,  Boulder  Camera,  P.O.  Box  591, 


Box  1248,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ford.  Conn.— 06776;  or  call  Bob  Bar- 

- - raclough  (203)  354-2261,  for  particu- 

PRINT  SHARP!  Stay  sharp  with  non-  i  lars. 
comi)ressible  jm. Duralumin  Ba.se.  Ask  | 

Jack  Moore,  R/l,  Metlina.  Ohio—  44256.  — — ' — ^ 


LINO-it60535— 4  magazines.  Star  quad¬ 
der,  blower.  ATC— $2,600;  Ludlow,  El- 
rfsl.  (214)  824-4349;  or  6517  Lake 

Circle  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas — 7.5214. 

FOR  SALE;  PHOTON  .560;  excellent 
comlition ;  8-level  tape  operatetl :  12 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


Boulder,  Colo. — 80302. 


STEREOTYPE  EQI  TPM  ENT 

R.  HOE  MONARCH  11  mat  roller 
GOSS  45  S  mat  roller 


■  V.>.  iTfu’  c-i-  t  L-l  NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  ;  PREMIER  STA-HI  Hat  back  shaver 

1  n  'n  11  -r’  T— -i’li  same  prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col-  .STA-Hl  Master  scorcher 

cle  Dr..  Dallas.  Texas— i.. 21 4.  Top  quality.  I  .5-TON  NOLAN  remelt  (gas)  agitato 


Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 


TON  NOL.XN  remelt  (gas)  agitator, 
meltevator,  auto  pour,  water-cooled, 
conveyor 


len!»s;  pi  mat  attachment:  2  Tally  25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308  ‘  UNIVERS.LL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


readers :  numerous  spare  parts.  Contact 
Jw  Dupre  or  Duane  Starr,  Inforonics. 
Inc..  146  Main  St.,  Maynard,  Mass.  - 
01754.  Ph:  (617)  ,897-8815. 

WILL  SACFRICE  two  Mmlel  2000  Fair- 
child  Photo  Text  Setters,  complete  with 
6  font  turrets.  7  siz.e  Isiards  and  day¬ 
light  iirocessor.  Cost  new  $38,000  and 
useil  only  two  years.  Consider  any  offer. 
In  fine  running  order  and  can  be  seen 
in  operation  at  Kennett  News  &  .Ad¬ 
vertiser,  b'enneft  Soiiare.  Pa. — 19348. 
Ph:  (215)  444-3679. 

GOING  NO  BANDS?  -Mini-Quad’  is 
the  simple  inexiiensive  method.  Infor¬ 
mation.  orders  to:  B-M  Methials.  Inc., 
Bavlierry  Hill  Rd.,  M.ahopac,  N.Y. — 
10,541. 

INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER,  new  14 
lens  camera  with  qua<lder.  Excellent 
newspaper  dress.  Will  divide.  West 
Bend  News.  P.O.  Box  478.  West  Bend, 
Wise.— 53095.  (414)  334-3445. 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

25"  canvas  mail  conveyor— 50' 
(motorized)  40'  Steel  mail  table  w/19" 
rollers  (motorized) 

universal  PTG.  EOITIPMENT  CO. 
LYNDHUR.ST.  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

_  _ _ _ _ _ _ !  u  uniis,  n  Koij  Manas,  z  v-otor  King  t  iinwi  vi'i/tiv,' 

Foklers.  Sale  will  lie  held  at  7.50  Valiev-  I.IKI.I  L.II  Il7/v 

■SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and  brook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  Can  be  - - — ’ 

litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'I  Publish-  I  insiiected.  For  further  information  call  ,  ■  i — rir*  ^  r-T  r-ri  irrv 

es-  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise.,  (516)  938-9600.  Lb  I  b  tlL  I  lUoblnbK 

and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. _ _  _ '  .  .  ,  ,  ... 

I  ve  got  a  job  for  an  exiierienceil  cir- 

_ _ _  C  F  S_E  T  ^  culation  manager,  and  you’ve  always 

f  M  fCIlIVK-UV  —  -  SAVE  $250,000  '  wanteil  to  run  your  own  department; 

MISt.ELLANhOl  SMAt.HI^ERl  Perfect  small  daily  or  weekly  offset  accept  a  challenge:  make  a  move,  etc. 

^  ^  press  for  someone  who  needs  larpe  i  can  offer  you  a  lilieral  startinjr  sal- 

FOR  SALE:  Johnstone  Splicer  Winder  Pajre  rapacity  and  has  a  sinart  press  ary.  fringes,  unlimited  op|>orliinity  to 
with  floor  stand  mill  roll,  7%  HP  re-  One-of-a-kind  press:  3--straiprht,  advance  here  and  in  proup  operation, 

liance  drive:  prood  operatinj?  condition;  64-pape  30,0^  per  hour  What  can  you  offer  me?  Full  resume  to: 

oriprinal  cost  $8,400:  make  offer.  W.  L.  straight.  23-9/16  cut-off.  Publisher.  The  Palladium-Times,  Os- 

Swartz.  Lancaster  Newspapers.  Inc.,  8  someone  who  wants  a  tremen-  wepo.  N.Y.— 13126.  All  replies  confi- 

W.  King  St.,  Lancaster.  Pa.— 17604.  <'9"®  bargain  and  has  a  crew  capable  dentia!. 

Ph:  (717)  397-5251  engineering  (like  adding - - - - _ 

- ancle  bars  and  roM  stands)  should  re-  Arr-rrMLY  »»  a  xt  a  /  i 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli-  , 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  in  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 

FOR  SALE— AUG.  25.  1970 

NEWS  KING 

6  Units,  6  Roll  Stands,  2  Color  King 
Foklers.  Sale  will  lie  held  at  7.50  Valley- 
brook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  Can  be 
insiiected.  For  further  information  call 
(516)  938-9600. 

OFFSET 
SAVE  $250,000 


LYNDHUR.ST  N.J.  07071 
(•201)  438-3744 


ir.l.>Tf’;/>  TO  HUY 

DOES  ANYONE  MAKE  A  NEWSBOX 
which  distributes  only  one  paper  at  a 
time?  I  need  several  dozen.  Please  send 
information  to  W.  Boehike.  Distant 
Drummer.  420  South  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— 19147. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
4  Units-  goisi  I'ondition, 

BOX  1’2.52.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


\\\AV  W  AM  KI) 

AnMiMsrniTivi: 

INOIVIDUAL.  OR  COUPLE.  Like  full 
churjre  of  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper. 
Must  h.nndle  eilitorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation.  Salary-r  profit-sharin^r.  Al>- 
sontee  owner.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Box  1215.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

HEAD  OF  CliOUP  needs  assistant  with 
mana^reri'il  experience  to  help  resolve 
problems  and  plan  for  expansion.  (looil 
salary,  future  anil  pleasant  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Box  12S2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ph:  (717)  397-5251 


KENRO  V-18  CAMERA  with  quartz  I  siwnd.  (312)  586-8800,  extension  241.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  large 


lights— 23  X  17  oopyboard— 14>/6  x  18  I  _ '  — _ _ !_ _ !  circulation  county  weekly-Zone  Pj-e- 

vacuum  back.  NuArc  flip-top  plate-  wnrvn  n  (•♦  tj  t  t  t>  -n,  voluntary  p.(y  carr  e 

moW— 31  V  97  Inquire-  Belle  Blaine  '  WOOD  Cosmopolitan  Rotary  LP  with  delivery  system  and  in  organizing  adult 
Union  Bel'e  Plaine  Zwi  52208  (319)  i  inlraseHor  (1950).  Call  Tim  Ucker  motor  route  group.  Good  salary  plus 

(614)  228-5711  for  details.  bonus  and  fringes.  Write  complete 


maker— 31  x  27.  Inquire:  Belle  Plaine 
Union.  Bel'e  Plaine,  Iowa  52208.  (319)  i 
444-2520.  I 


I  Entire  Cnmf'osina  Room,  Stereo.  Press 
m«,tf  be  lianidated  at  once.  Biiildinn 


HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954) 
C-H  Nevvspaiier  Conveyors 


heinp  demolished  nesv  plant  concerted  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS 
to  offset,  anv  offers  entertained.  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE'S 

INTERTYPE  G4’s  and  C4's  STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

ELEKTRON 

COMETS  BE-N  SHULMAN  ASSO’CIi 

LINOTYPES  35.  33.  14  60  E.  42nd  .St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  ( 

COMPLETE  ACCESSORIES,  sets  of  -  - 

T  r  f  t''  6-UNIT  GOSS  high-si>ee<l  low 

LUDLOW  with  many,  many  fonts  of  200  HP  m. 


BE-N  SHULMAN  ASSO-CIATES 
60  E.  42nd  .St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X7-4.590 


bonus  and  fringes.  Write  complete 
baokjjround.  qualifications.  Box  1230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Sun¬ 
day-only  whose  competitive  hardships 
are  unequale<l  by  its  opi>orlunitics.  Re¬ 
quires  preat  skill  and  energy.  Box  1198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


-  ■  - CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6.500 

6-UNIT  GOSS  hiph-si>ee<l  low  construe-  six-day  daily.  Permanent.  (hmmI  work- 


MONOTYPE  Strip  Caster  with  molds  ?”klers‘\nd^three  'color"'  hi 
ASSORTED  HAMILTON  Storage  2:i-9/16"-rare<l  spec 

Dumps  and  Cabinets  1  per  hour.  Excellent 

DUMP  TRUCK.S  I  to  obtain  cheap  spare  or 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT:  Hammond  parts.  Will  sell  any  single 
Easy  Kaster  hump,  folder  or  motor  driv 

HOE  Flat  Saw-  Trimmer  I  in  De<*cmlier.  Contact:  T1 

PREMIER  Rotary  Flat  Shaver  Sta-Hi  i  Star.  P.O.  Box  189.  Anni 
PRESS:  4  units  Hoe  "Z"  type  complete  .16201.  Ph :  (205)  2.16-1551 

with  2-GE  60  HP  motors.  Printing  . — - 

excellent  proiluct  54,000  daily  at  22,000  ,  GOSS  HEADLINER 

per  hour  siieeds.  |  S  7  units.  2  color  half  decks. 


tion  press  with  200  HP  motor  and  ing  conditions.  Little  .Merchant  Plan, 
complete  electric  control  board.  Two  Write  telling  what  you  can  <lo.  experi- 


foiders  and  three  color  humps.  Page  ence.  salary  requirements.  Eil.  Liver- 
cut-off  23-9/16" — rateil  speeil  of  40.000  more.  Box  861,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
copies  per  hour.  Excellent  ojiiiortunity  '  — 73101. 

to  obtain  cheap  spare  or  replaeement  I -  —  ^  _ _ 

parts,  M  i  1 1  sel  1  any  single  unit,  color  ^  ,  •  ivu  1 1  a  i t  v xi lu-. 

hump,  folder  or  motor  drive.  Available  ,  MiUOR  DAILY— Numlicr  One  in  the 
in  IWmlier.  Contact:  The  Anniston  ^  metropolitan  arca- 

Star.  P.O.  Box  189.  Anniston,  Ala.—  I  needs  a  circulation  pro  to  help  man- 
•jiSni  Ph .  r9n-v\  largest  Home  Delivery  staff 

36201.  Ph.  (20.))  236-15.)!.  ,  newspaper  anywhere. 

— - -  ;  You’ll  have  a  team  of  neighborhood 

GOSS  HEADLINER  '  district  manager  i)ersonnel  working  for 

5  to  7  units.  2  color  half  decks,  \  you.  The  chance  to  l)e  with  a  leader. 


Call  Joe  Hart.  John  DeRosa  or  Harold  ,  23-9  16"  cut-off.  reels,  semi-automatic  i  Excellent  fringes.  Cmoil  salary.  You’ll 


Poole  for  information.  Phone  (805) 
582-451 1  or  write:  Spartanburg  Herald^ 


Journal.  P.O.  Pox  1657,  Spartanburg,  available  now! 


pasters,  clouhle  folders,  double  balloons, 
unit  drives  from  AC  line,  rectifiers. 


South  Carolina  20501.  We  xvill  mail  you 
rj  complete  detailed  listing. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  8183,  Boise.  Idaho — 83707 


get  a  company  car  plus  all  the  growth 
opportunity  you’re  seeking.  Send  us  a 
letter  plus  a  complete  resume  stating 
salary  requirements.  Box  1262,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  August  29,  1970 


Positions  Avalisbie 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


URCULATlOy 


NEW  P.M.  DAILY  (Zone  9 1  is  looking 
for  a  young,  aggressive  person  with 
ideas  and  exi»erience  to  take  charge  of 
circulation.  Write  complete  background 
and  ({ualifications  to  Box  1298,  fklitor 
&  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGKK.  experienced, 
looking  to  broaden  ex|>erience  by  join¬ 
ing  a  4-man  department  on  a  bi-weekly 
paper.  Will  be  given  as  much  responsi¬ 
bility  as  you  can  handle.  Write  giving 
your  exi>erience  and  salary  re<iuire- 
ments.  or  call  (2011  835-4100.  Mr. 

Garrison.  Suburban  Trends.  Rte.  23, 
Riverdale,  N.J. — 07457. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIISG 


Classified  Professional 

Start  At  $20,000  Annually 

The  man  we  are  seeking  will  spend 
a  year  or  two  studying  and  working 
in  all  phases  of  our  classified  oiier- 
ation  before  he  is  appointed  CAM — 
if  he  is  the  right  man. 

Meanwhile,  his  earnings  will  have 
increased  substantially  along  the 
way.  The  man  we  want  is  probably 
a  highly  successful  assistant  CAM  or 
street  staff  or  phone  room  sales  man¬ 
ager  on  a  large  newspaper.  Possibly, 
he  is  a  CAM  who  aspires  to  one  of 
the  most  challenging  and  rewarding 
classified  opportunities  in  America. 

In  any  event,  he  must  be  thorough¬ 
ly  comi>etent  in  all  phases  of  classi¬ 
fied  including  forms  flow,  mechanical, 
accounting,  and  credit  systems.  He 
also  must  be  strongly  sales-oriented, 
a  good  organizer  and  a  successful 
motivator. 

If  you  believe  you  are  ready  to 
make  your  last  move  and  take  over 
one  of  the  largest,  most  well  regarded 
operations  in  America,  write  in  con¬ 
fidence  for  an  interview.  Our  staff  is 
aware  of  this  opportunity. 

Box  1241,  Editor  &  Publisher 


^Jt^LAY  ADVERTISiyC  | 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF  DAILY  needs  I 
an  ad  director  geared  to  planning  and 
directing  personnel.  Must  have  out¬ 
standing  record.  Salary  and  bonus  for 
qualified  person.  Give  record  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALES  PEOPLE  to  join 
Denver’s  growing  Sentinel  suburban 
newspai)er  network.  We  want  the  best. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  two  years’ 
newspaijer  sales  exi)erience,  good  at 
handling  layout  and  copy.  Salary  and 
lH>nus.  No  limit  on  earnings  for  top 
producers.  Send  resume  to  Harry 
1  Green.  Jr.,  Sentinel  Newspaiiers,  P.O. 

;  Box  16628,  Denver,  Colo.- 80216. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  retail 
and  classified  for  daily  newspaiwrs  ' 

I  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  com-  ; 
plete  typewritten  resume,  references  to  | 
inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  I 
Monroe.  Chicago,  Ill.-  -  60608, 

RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  opening  on 
j  award-winning  19,000  daily  in  RjK'ky  i 
I  Mountain  area.  Minimum  two  years’ 

^  experience  in  layout  and  sales.  Grow-  j 
;  ing  university  city,  close  to  mountains.  , 
'■  Send  detailed  letter  stating  exiierience,  i 
references,  salary  requirements  and 
marital  status  to  Box  129.7,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  WRITER 
An  experienced  and  responsible  person 
is  needed  to  write  fresh,  interpretative 
editorials.  The  person  we  seek  must  be 
willing  to  mix  with  people  to  dig  out 
and  untangle  the  issues.  Our  progres¬ 
sive  6-day  afternoon  offset  paper  with 
15,000-plus  circulation  is  located  in 
Zone  4.  If  you  seek  our  challenge,  send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  SPORTS  WRITER;  some  general  re¬ 
porting;  knowledge  photography  help¬ 
ful.  Five-day  afternoon  paper;  offset. 

I  Congenial  staff.  Good  salary,  fringes. 
City  of  8,000.  Need  Sept.  1.  Daily 
Journal.  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. — 58301. 


1  EDITOR  for  college  town  weekly  news- 
MANAGER — Are  the  "yes,  .  .  .  BUT’s”  j  paper.  Paper  closely  associated  with 
getting  to  you?  Has  your  classified  Berea  College.  Position  open  December 
career  given  you  more  frustrations  than  I  1970.  Circulation:  2,800;  income:  $50.- 
rewards?  Then  you’re  the  one  for  us!  I  000  annually.  Editorial  policy  includes: 
Sign  up  with  a  free-wheeling,  pro  |  constructive  attitude  for  community 
publisher  and  special  consultant  that’s  j  welfare,  concern  for  the  dignity  of 
available  when  you  neeil  or  want  him.  ;  persons,  recognition  of  significant  is- 
Tell  why  you  should  be  the  one  to  get  sues  and  the  Christian  humanitarian 
this  “blank  che<’k  of  classified  manage-  |  points  of  view.  Send  resume  to  Karl  E. 
ment”  on  this  Zone  2  daily.  Contact  ,  Warming,  Berea  Pub.  Co.,  Berea,  Ky. — 
Box  1302,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  40403. 


EDITORIAL 

COPY  HAWK — Heavy  magazine  ex-  | 
perience.  First-class  operator  only. 
Immediate.  Box  1274,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Award-winning  60,000  p.m.  in  N.  Y. 
metropolitan  area  needs  strong  No.  2 
individual  on  city  desk.  Sharp  pencil, 
flair  for  layouts  are  musts.  Good  pay — 
top  benefits.  Box  1270,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EA.STERN  MASSACHUSETTS  30.000  j 
daily  needs  young  political  writer  who 
can  handle  City  Hall  as  well  as  cam¬ 
paigns  ;  also  a  sports  writer  who  can 
give  us  a  column  as  weH  as  some  bright 
coverage  of  high  school  sports  on  up. 
Our  working  conditions  are  among  the 
best  for  our  size.  Contact  James  M. 
Shea.  Eklitor,  Salem  Evening  News, 
Salem,  Mass. — 01970. 


SPORTS  WRITER — We’ve  been  look¬ 
ing  for  two  since  early  Spring,  found 
only  one.  Recent  college  grad  or  with 
2-3  years’  experience  all  sports  for 
a.m.  in  area  with  widening  horizons. 
Feature  heavy  sports  coverage  from 
little  leagues  to  pro  sports.  Extra 
benefits — established  pay  scale.  Ph:  C. 
Karmosky  (AC  703)  244-8421  collect. 


EDITORIAL 

Ideas.  Judgment.  Organization.  Leader¬ 
ship.  All  in  an  ASSISTANT  CITY 
EDITOR?  If  you  don’t  l)elieve  there’s 
a  newspaper  that  really  expects  to 
find  _  such  a  person — and  satisfy  such 
an  individual — maybe  you  should  drop 
us  a  line.  There  could  be  other  things 
I  about  us  you  wouldn’t  dare  believe 
without  seeing.  James  M.  Milliken, 
Assistant  Managing  Edito,  "The  Journal 
Herald,  Dayton,  Ohio— 45401. 


WIRE  E'DITOR 

For  ability,  snappy  heads — $200  week¬ 
ly.  Free  fringe  tenefits.  Southeast.  Box 
1275,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  5-day  offset 
daily:  camera-darkroom  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Healthful  climate;  mountains; 
summer,  winter  recreation ;  no  big-city 
crimes.  Pay  was  $90  week  plus  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  salary  needs.  Mon¬ 
trose  (Colo.  81401)  Press. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
news,  features.  Challenging  suburban 
assignment.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  growing  area.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Ebcperience  preferred;  will 
consider  trainee.  Call  collect  (703) 
244-8421  or  write:  The  Daily  Press. 
Newimrt  News.  Va.  23607.  Robert 
Marble. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

g  Name - - g 

H  Addresi _ g 

j  atF- _ I 

g  State - - -Zip  Code _  g 

I  By - - I 

M  Clattificefion _ M 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

CALIFORNIA  CALLS 
Display  sales  post  for  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  i>erson  who  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  srrowing  market.  Salary,  auto 
expense  and  bonus  plan.  11,000  ABC 
Monday  through  FYiday,  located  only 
30-minutee  from  San  Francisco  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Diablo  Valley.  Fantastic  climate. 
Send  reaum£  or  call  Bill  Hexner,  Con¬ 
cord  Transcript,  Concord,  Calif. — 94520; 

(AO  415)  682-6440. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Sun¬ 
day-only.  highly  competitive  market  in 
beautiful  surroundings.  Under  young 
manageimnt.  Needed :  guts,  ingenuity 
and  enjoyment  of  continual  battle. 
Box  1200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  NATION’S  OLDE.ST  weeklies 
in  prosperous  business  area  of  1-mil¬ 
lion  residents.  No  competitor  in  our 
field.  Paid  circulation  is  95'%  of  po¬ 
tential.  Previous  full-time  advertising 
manager  grossed  more  than  $300  per 
week.  State  references,  experience, 
when  available,  salary  and/or  com¬ 
mission  required.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Co-ordinator,  aggressive.  experience<l : 
over  50.000  circulation.  Incentives,  re¬ 
tirement,  etc.  Box  1268,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR,  small 
N.J.  daily.  Einphasis  on  area  sports  -f 
desk  work,  including  all  phases,  and 
column.  Good  salary,  benefits,  working 
conditions.  Growing  area  and  paper. 
State  full  particulars  first  letter  and 
give  availability  for  interview.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1218,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING 
6-day  p.m.  offset  newspaper  in  northern 
Illinois  seeking  experienced  reporter 
for  general  assignment  now,  assistant 
news  editor’s  slot  in  near  future.  Must  i 
be  string  on  local  government,  in-depth 
reporting.  Good  pay.  responsibility  and  | 
opportunity,  and  fringes.  Write  Box 
1020,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


WIRE  EDITOR  ; 

In  a  rut  on  the  l)eat?  If  you  have 
realistic  news  e.xperience,  move  up  to 
valuable  desk  and  make-up  experience 
with  modern,  wide-a-wake  evening 
daily,  32,000  circulation.  Job  offers  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  news  de¬ 
cisions.  picture  selection,  make-up.  [ 
work  with  competent,  congenial  staff. 
Excellent  starting  salary,  outstanding  ( 
extras,  promotion  opportunity.  Tell  all 
al)Out  self  in  letter  to:  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee,  Ill. —  ' 
60901.  i 


STATE  EDITOR— A.M.  over  50,000; 
$180  to  start;  retirement — all  benefits 
included.  Box  1280,  EJditor  &  Publisher,  i 


Copy 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 

To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  | 

Mail  to:  g 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  M 
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HELP  WA>TEI) 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  W  ANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HEI.P  W  ANTED 


OFFSET  FERSOyyEL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRINTERS 


BUILDING 

EDITOR 


for  Better  Homes  and  Gardens’ 
Special  Interest  Publications. 
Responsible  for  editing  twice- 
yearly  Home  Building  Ideas 
magazine,  plus  special  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  residential 
building  field.  Require  first- 
rate  journalist  with  experience 
and  or  contacts  in  home  build¬ 
ing  field.  Good  salary,  con¬ 
genial  staff,  career-advance¬ 
ment  possibilities.  Location 
Des  Moines,  but  regular  travel 
throughout  U.S. 

Send  complete  resume  to: 

Carmen  Berard 

MEREDITH 

CORPOILVTION 

1716  Locust  street 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50303 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


.'=:AI-KM  (OHIO)  NEWS  needs  straight 
news  reporter  intereste<l  in  advance¬ 
ment.  giHxl  future  in  ideal  community. 
Write  K.  L.  Dean,  Editor. 

HE.SK  MAN  for  S.'i.OOO  a.m.  daily  in 
.Area  2.  Exciting  job  for  copy  reader 
alert  to  miKlern  trenils  in  writing  and 
news  display.  You  can  |>lay  a  key  role 
on  a  successful  ol<l  newspaper  changing 
with  the  times.  Bright  future  in  out¬ 
standing  i-ity.  Write  for  details  send¬ 
ing  eliiis  of  stories  and  headlines  you’ve 
handle<l.  Hox  l"iI0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i’i:ee  pl-acement  service 

Ddilij  Xeu'apnpers 

S«'!ui  US  your  resume;  wo  will  duplicate 
;ind  n  fer  it  on  current  jol>  oi>eninjrs. 
Full  ranpre  of  o<litorial.  advertisinpr# 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  Knjrland  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
:i40  Main  St.  Room  527 
Worcester.  Mass. — 01608 

GENERAI.  ASSIGNMENT/ 
SPORTS  REPORTER 
We  nee<l  a  younjr  nuin  with  ambiti<»n 
and  ability.  J-depree  preferre<l,  but  will 
consider  a  l^ootstrap  rer>orter  who  can 
<*ut  it  under  direction  of  a  younjr, 
Muality-(>riente<l  manaffcinent  team. 
Plenty  of  room  to  jjrow  in  this  Vir- 
irinia  wt^kly  newspai>er  orffaniz.ation, 
l»K-a(e<l  on  the  frinyre  of  Washinprton, 
D.C.  Box  EJOO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ol*ENINGS  FOR: 

EXTENSION  EDITOR 
RESEARCH  EDITOR 
I\NIVERSITY  EDITOR 
and  University  Editor  in  puhlications 
section  of  university-wide  Information 
.Ser\'ioes  Division.  Applicants  must  have 
experience  in  e«litinK  and  writing.  l»e 
able  to  work  with  design  and  pro<luo- 
tion  st.afT.  and  l>e  able  to  work  with 
authors  to  determine  information  needs 
and  develop  effective  treatments.  Ex¬ 
tension  and  research  i>ositions  require 
a  Bachelor’s  degree  and  d  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  minimum  salary  $10.0o2.  ne¬ 
gotiable  commensurate  with  qualifica¬ 
tions.  University  position  requires 
bachelor’s  degree  and  3  years*  experi¬ 
ence:  minimum  salary  $9,168,  negoti¬ 
able  commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Write  to:  Hugh  E.  Cameron,  Dir.  of 
Publications.  Burrusa  Hall.  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Inst.,  and  State  University, 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  21061. 


SMALL  CITY  P.M.  DAILY  (Zone  <*) 
has  slot  opening  for  general  reiK>rter  [ 
an<l  feature  writer  combination.  Rec'ent 
college  grad  or  two  years*  exiK-rience 
I  necessarj’.  Write  complete  Imckground  ' 

!  to  Box  1294.  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

I  WEEKLY  EDITOR— Experience,  dedi- 
cation  and  zest  for  community  living 
essential.  ,M(Klern.  central  offset  plant. 

I  Pai>er  100  years  old  and  growing  with 
a  growing  area.  Knowle<ige  of  adver- 
1  Using  helpful.  Full  resume  including 
i  salary  requirements.  All  replies  con-  I 
fiilential.  Zone  G.  Box  1292,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

1  TOP-NOTCH  Women’s  Feature  Writer.  | 
Large  Eastern  daily  nee<is  highly  moti- 
vate<l  and  skillcnl  writer  with  a  special 
interest  in  exploring  people,  educa¬ 
tion.  psychology,  sociology  and  other 
topics  from  a  woman’s  point  <»f  view,  j 
!  No  ordinary  job;  we  need  an  out-of-  ! 
the-ordinary  writer.  Box  1290,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCETt  WRITER  , 

WARD-WINNING  Black  community  | 
weekly  needs  an  exi)erienced  writer 
with  editorial  management  t»otentiai.  or  ' 
presently  in  a  managing  e<litor’s  posi- 
:  tion  looking  for  advancement.  Offset  j 
I  publication,  large  readership  and  circu¬ 
lation.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  I 
Send  resume  to: 

Mr.  Rov  Kemp 
MILWAUKEE  COURIER 
*^131  VV'.  Honkins  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wise. — 53206 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily  [ 
newspaper  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  S.  i 
Experiencinl  or  qualifie<l  beginners. 
Send  complete  tyi^ewritten  resume,  | 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  ; 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  III. — 60603.  j 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
and 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

No.  2  position  and  sports  desk  open 
on  Western  Pa.  daily  fcirc.  6.500)  long 
established  afternoon  paper  in  college 
I  town  of  9,000,  Excellent  starting 
I  salaries  and  opportunity  fop  advance¬ 
ment.  Modern  newspaier  plant  com- 
1  plete<I  in  fall  of  1969.  bleal  community 
in  which  to  raise  a  family,  midway 
'  letween  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland  and 
Erie.  C/ontact  .John  H.  Calior,  General 
i  Mgr..  Re<*ord-Argus.  Greenville,  Pa. — 
1612.'..  Ph:  l-214-o8S.r>Dn0. 

UNIQUE  NEW  POSITION 

Woman  or  man  whose  greatest 
strensrth  is  feature  writinK, 
rapable  of  producing  pers<in- 
j  ality  profiles,  consumer  news 

I  stories,  investiprative  pieces,  as 

well  as  more  stan.lanl  pieces 
oriente<I  to  women  and  family 
life. 

Heat  is  a  whole  hupce  Southern 
California  county;  newspaiier 
provides  a  car. 

No  liefcinners:  ai>piopriate  ex- 
Iierienco  essential.  Gre.at  in¬ 
itiative  in  story  assignments 
'  expectcl.  Camera  ability  help- 

1  ful. 

Send  full  resume,  samples  first 
letter.  Norman  .A.  Chemiss. 

T’ress  and  Daily  Enterprise, 

Box  792,  Riverside,  Calif.  92502. 


OFFSET  COMPOSITION  FOREMAN 
for  newspaper  printing  plant  in  Brook-  | 
lyn.  Must  know  mark-up,  paste-up,  and 
page  make-up.  Volume  ad  production  ‘ 
with  Hi-Liners  and  MT/SC.  At  least  3  | 
years’  supervisory  experience.  Non-  ' 
union.  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

DEPARTMENT  FOREMAN  possibility 
for  the  right  offset  stripper-cameraman 
for  4-color  and  B/W  work  of  excellent 
quality.  Commercial  plant  in  beautiful  j 
university  community.  News-Review  | 
Pub.  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho — 8384,3.  ' 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— a  ’take  ^ 
charge'  individual — for  offset  daily  with  I 
outside  printing  work.  Top  credentials  , 
needed.  Starting  range:  $15-$20,000. 
Good  future  with  fast-growing  company  | 
— Zone  2.  Box  1225.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ^ 

SMALL  D.AILY  needs  suporx'isor  for  ' 
photosetting  and  page  paste-up.  capal.lr 
oi^erating  Mergenthaler  Suiierquick. 
Contact  Ix’W  Williams,  Daily  News.  I 
Box  79,  Ketchikan.  Alaska  99901. 


OPERATORS— MACHINISTS 

OPER.ATOR  with  floor  experience:  old. 
established  6-person  job  shop:  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opport:inity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co..  Roswell,  N.M. — 
88201. 


MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Need  someone  experienced  on  Elektrons, 
Fairchild  tape  oiieration,  regular  Lino¬ 
type  machines.  Ludlows,  etc.  This 
newspaper  offers  excellent  fringe  1>ene- 
fits  including  Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield. 
Major  Medical  coverage,  vacations  and 
other  advantages.  Union  or  eligible. 
Write  W.  Z.  TTiompson,  General  Fore¬ 
man.  Irf'xington  Hera!d-I.reader  Co., 
229-239  W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
40507. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATORS  and/or  713 
Technician  to  work  in  non-union  com¬ 
mercial  shop  in  large  metropolitan 
printing  center.  Box  1218,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
New  England  daily;  30,000  circulation: 
letterpress.  Above-average  pay  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  Semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing.  Good  starting  salary  with 
fringe  benefits.  Nice  community  for 
family.  Bureau  County  Republican.  Inc. 
316  S.  Main,  Princeton.  Ill.  61356  ; 
Ph. :  (815)  872-1414. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new 
weekly  offset  with  new  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1000,  Editor 
&•  Publisher. 


MAINTENANCE 

MAINTENANCE  MAN 

$)4,000-A-YEAR 

To  maintain  Photon  .560  and  713,  CX 
readers.  BRPE  punchers,  keylioards 
and  other  relate<I  electronic  and  me¬ 
chanical  equipment.  Send  resume  to 
Mr.  Javit.  Observer  Newspapers.  Inc., 
271  S.  Main  St.,  Plymouth,  Michigan — 
48170. 


^^IAKKETJ^C; — KLSE.VKCH 

NATIONAL  SUNDRY  KUNUKACTURER, 

'  selling  all  levels  by  direct  mail,  tele¬ 
phone.  etc.,  has  opportunity  and  good 
starting  rate  for  ambitious  marketeer, 
c  Experience  and  eriucation  plus  aptitude 
asset.  Loc.ate  in  N.Y.,  Ohio.  Ky.,  Ark., 
<  or  Calif.  Box  1272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN/stereo 
combination  needed.  Good  company, 
ideal  community.  Scale;  $162.50  nights; 
37*A-hour  week:  2  week’s  vacation  after 
1  year;  2  week’s  sick  leave;  company 
participation  in  Group  Medical,  retire¬ 
ment,  loss  of  income  plana— other 
fringe  benefits.  Contact  Wyoming 
Eagle-Tribune  Pressroom  Ctiesrenne. 
Wyo.  82001.  Ph.:  (307)  634-3361  ;  or 
P.O.  Box  801. 


PRINTERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FORMEAN 
Medium-size  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  for 
composing  room  foreman  experienced 
in  hot  metal  c^ration  including  TTS: 
knowledge  of  photocomposition  and 
paste-up  desirable.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSE7T-LP  PRINTER  :  darkroom  tech¬ 
nician.  Experienced.  All  benefits.  Write 
for  interview.  Alan  Poe,  The  Fauquier 
Democrat.  Warrenton.  Va. — 2218C. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
solid  experience  in  cold-type  and  hot 
lead  composition,  paste-up  and  ability 
to  expertly  organize  and  suitervisa 
growing  staff  on  an  award-winning 
daily  in  Southern  New  England.  The 
price  is  right  for  the  right  person ! 
Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  MAN,  experienced, 
for  6-<iay  18,000  circulation  afternoon 
daily  located  in  SE  tri-state  district  of 
Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with  fringe 
lienefits  including  life  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  etc.  37 Vi-hour,  5-day  week: 
all  daylight  situations ;  hot  metal.  Call 
or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  The 
Evening  Review.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
— 439’20.  Ph.  (216)  385-4545. 


^  PRODVCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
$16,000-*- 

Morning-afternoon  combination  dailies, 
75.000_  circulation,  in  Eastern  U.S. 
have  immediate  ojiening.  Prior  super¬ 
visory  experience  a  must.  We’re  mem¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  group,  offering  ex¬ 
cellent  growth  potential.  Reply  to  Bo.x 
1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


27-YEAK-OLD  MBA  (Marketing)/ 
former  N.Y.  Times  reiwrter  seeks 
career  in  newspaper/publishing  man¬ 
agement.  Practical  business  experience 
as  assistant  to  president  computer 
software  firm;  AE  major  ad  agency. 
Married:  military  obligation  completed. 
Box  1258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
BUS1NE.SS  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
Eleven  years’  in  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  management  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  IVashington  Post,  plus  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  as  Business  Manager 
17,000  suburban  daily  with  satellite 
weeklies.  MBA  Harvard.  Active  in  in- 
dustr.v  groups  and  community  affairs. 
Box  1213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOmiSTJi  ^ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
ILimorous,  hard-hitting :  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box  1285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCILATION 

aRCULATION  MANAGER— 20  years, 
carrier  promotions,  motor  routes,  home 
delivery  specialist ;  low  carrier  turn¬ 
over.  and  increasing  circulation.  Prefer 
p.m.  paper — 25M  class — Zones  3.  4.  5, 
6,  7.  Box  1216.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RlkSPONSIBILITY  WANTED— Prefer 
assistant’s  job  on  medium  newspaper 
or  No.  3  on  large  in  Zone  8  or  9. 
28.  married.  11  years’  experience.  For 
complete  resume  write  Box  1273,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

20  YEARS’  managing  experience,  all 
phases  circulation  and  promotion.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  3.  preferably  N.C.  Box  1259, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DAILY/WBEKLIES; 
expert  on  sales  and  promotion :  know 
ABC  reports;  operation  of  IBM;  little 
merchant:  second  and  third  class  mail 
and  voluntary-paid.  Bo.x  1257,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

CAN  OFFER  20  YEARS’  experience  in 
all  phases  of  circulation.  A  seasone<l 
Circulation  Director  for  average  or 
large  paper,  or  would  be  strong  man 
for  No.  2  post  on  large  metro.  Write 
Box  1.308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WT.LI^CREDENTIALED,  progressive 
circulation  director  seeks  a  new  chal¬ 
lenge  with  a  mo<lern  daily  newspaper 
publisher  who’s  circulation  department 
needs  direction  to  meet  the  market  of 
the  70’s.  Box  1296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted  . . . 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DATA  PROCh:SSI!\G 


EDITORIAL 


KXTENSIVE  NEWSPAPER  and  com-  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  WRITER,  48, 
puter  experience;  especially  versed  in  Heavy  in  all  newsroom  work.  Reix>rter, 
CRT,  Facsimile,  Data  Transmission,  copy  editor.  Sunday  editor,  city  editor, 
latest  computer  programminK  tech*  layout,  mako-up  on  medium,  metropoli- 
niques.  Degree.  Box  112y,  Editor  &  }  tan  dailies.  Traveled.  Seeks  interesting 
Publisher.  challenge.  Box  1279,  Editor  &  Pub^ 

lisher. 


niSi*LA\  ADVERTISrSG^ 

SELLF-STARTBR,  32,  with  a  dozen 
years  broad  experience  including  man¬ 
agement  and  staff  supervision.  Strong 
on  layout,  presentations,  special  pro¬ 
motions.  Relocate  Zone  5.  available  30 
<lays  as  am  presently  employed.  Re¬ 
sume  upon  request.  Box  1255,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDI  TOK/,4/. 

FEATURE  WRITER.  33.  family.  Bight 
years’  experience:  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine.  wire  service — nationally  publish¬ 
er!.  Specialties:  Outdoors,  recreation, 
conservation,  ecology.  Box  1151.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER — Experience  wire 
service,  dailies,  specialty  papers.  Cap¬ 
able  any  spot,  reporting  or  desk.  Pre¬ 
fer  general  assignment.  Good  on  news- 
features.  Located  Zone  8.  Box  1163, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  23,  seeks  reporting  or 
<lesk  job  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming. 
Knows  photography.  Box  1178,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DEISKM.AN,  35,  with  medium  metro, 
is  looking  for  better  position  and  pay. 
Exjierience:  slot,  copy  editing,  layout, 
makeup,  telegraph,  ^itorials.  Graduate 
degree.  Earning  $250  now.  Box  1209, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN.  35,  with 
12  years’  newspaper,  radio,  tv  experi¬ 
ence  in  Washin^on  wants  executive 
I>osition  in  journalism  or  related  field 
that  will  use  talents  and  interest  as 
editor,  organizer,  administrator.  Knows 
Washington  and  knows  news  business. 
Excellent  background  and  credentials. 
Married,  family.  Ivy,  Master’s.  Box 
1232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING 

PICTURE  EDITOR 
CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 

available  immediately  due  to  'THE 
PAPER'  ceasing  daily  publication. 
Dicli  Sroda 

1420  Central  St.,  Oshkosh.  Wise.— 54901 
(414)  235-2906 


RESPONSIBLE  DESK  POSITION  with  ' 
direction  of  staff  wanted.  Solid  exper-  ' 
ience.  $11,000,  Box  1221,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

W’OMAN.  age  25,  J-grad,  seeks  writing  | 
job — Zones  3  or  4.  Experience  in  col¬ 
lege  publicity  and  desk  work.  Box  1219, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  26M  daily  will  trade 
9  years’  desk,  writing  experience  for 
challenging  opportunity  in  Zone  4. 
Sports,  feature-writing  preferred,  but 
will  consider  all.  Box  1214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  3  years’  county  govern¬ 
ment  and  general  reporting.  Woman  J- 
grad  now  on  daily.  Zones  6-9.  Box 
1211,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — experienced  in  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  politics,  urban  renewal — 
willing  to  relocate.  Box  1204,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  38,  de- 
sires  to  "break  in"  on  copy  desk  in 
or  near  large  metropolitan  area.  Have 
done  a  little  copy  editing,  but  W'ish  to 
learn  it  full-time.  M.S.  Columbia  J- 
S'chool :  military  obligation  completed. 
•Available  immediately!  Box  1202,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  35,  MSJ,  seeks  well-pay¬ 
ing  writing,  editing  or  administrative 
position  (or  combination)  in  the  field 
of  international  affairs.  Experiencecl. 
traveled.  In  no  hurry.  Box  1197,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  HUSBAND/WIFE  DUO  J 
,  Seeking  r)ernianent  oportunity.  ’Take-  j 
I  charge’  editorial  managers  in  dead- 
'  end,  static  slot.  Skilled:  hot/ cold  : 
type,  layout,  photo-journalists.  Mature, 
young  thinkers.  Bo.x  1271,  Editor  & 

:  Publisher. 

:  EXPiailENCED  METRO  COPY,  news  j  ] 
editor,  seeks  West  Coast  relocation  , 
after  sojourn  in  Texas.  Box  1266,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

NEWS  SPECIALIST— familiar  with  ’ 
all  operations  of  a  modern  newspaper 
;  and  expert  on  national,  Washington,  : 
'  world  and  layout  desks — seeks  position 
on  daily  striving  to  publish  exceptional 
I  newspaper.  Applicant  mature — but  will 
!  produce.  Box  1253,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 
I  _ _ _ _ _ _ ! 

j  EXPEJRIENCBD  FOOD  EDITOR  of  ; 
!  major  newspaper  wants  new  position,  i 
Previousl.v  worked  as  food  editor  on 
national  magazine.  Degree  in  Home  .  j 
Economics  and  Journalism.  Excellent  , 
i  writer:  author  of  two  popular  cook 
liooks :  supervise  recipes,  testing,  and 
served  on  tasting  panels.  Bo.x  1249, 

'  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

I  BRIGHT  ENGLISH  BA— with  college  ' 

I  paper  experience — looking  for  start. 

I  Draft  deferrerl:  driver’s  license:  any 
.  location.  Jeffrey  Landaw.  37  City  i 
Boulevard.  Staten  Island,  N.Y. — 10301.  j  ' 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR,  Associate  Edi-  ■  ' 
tor's  slot  small  western  paper;  1-man  j 
'  staff  seeks  home.  Age  29.  J.  F.  Glenn, 

I  43S0  25th  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. —  ' 
94114. 

j  YOUNG  J-GRAD  I(K»king  for  sports 
or  general  reporting  spot  on  alive  i 
I  Zone  5  daily.  Talented  and  reBp<>nsil)le.  . 
Box  1307,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

ARTS/LElStTRE  EDITOR /WRITF^R  j 
Theater,  film,  dance,  travel.  20  years'  ' 
ex|)erience.  Box  1288.  Editor  &  Pub-  ! 
lisher.  I 

!  EDI'rOR,  stn.all  daily,  wants  to  join  , 
staff  of  medium-size  daily  at>out  Feb.  1. 

I  J-grad.  36,  11  years’  exjierience.  Top 
I  references.  Box  1303,  Editor  &  Pulj- 
lisher. 

I  COPY  EDITOR— I.ove  my  job  but 
vvoulil  rathfr  be  doinp  it  in  Zone  9.  I 
'  Have  solid  experience  on  suburban  ' 

‘  desk;  familiar  with  pro<luction,  too. 

'  Box  1301,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

REPORTER,  4.5,  single,  feil  up  with 
j  asinine  American  journalism,  looking 
I  for  foreign  spot.  Box  1299,  Editor  &  1 
Publisher.  i 

:  ENTHUSIASTIC,  expericnce<l  feature  I 
I  writer-reporter,  female,  single,  24,  I 
seeks  editorial  position  in  California, 
Colo.,  Boston  area.  Box  1207,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  I 

REPORTER-EDITOR.  33,  seeks  posi-  ! 

I  tion  with  daily  newspaper  or  magazine  j 
I  in  challenging  job.  Master’s  degree — 
solid  background  in  newspaper  work.  | 

\  Write  Box  1293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.  '■  NEWSMAN,  hanl-working,  experienced  j 
all  phases  management,  e<liting,  writ- 
ing,  photograi>hy,  available  due  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  Southwest,  Midwest.  Box 
I  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

REGINNINC  REPORTER  desires  job  | 

!  on  daily  newspaper  in  Zones  6,  7,  8  or 
0.  Will  consi<ler  all  offers.  Box  1289, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

NEWS  JOB  IN  EUROPE,  preferably 
fk'imany  or  Austria,  sought  by  copy 
editor,  32,  on  FJast  Coast  metro  daily. 
Eight  years*  as  reporter,  deskman.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Good  knowl(Hlge  Ger¬ 
man.  Married,  two  children.  Box  1287, 
Editor  &  Pu})lisher. 


EDITORIAL 

COLLEGE  EDITOR  with  M.A.  in 
Journalism  and  B.A.  in  English  e<iuca- 
tion  seeks  reporting  job  on  daily.  E.\- 
lK*rienced  as  education  reiK»rt.er.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1286,  Editor  &  Pu>>- 
lisher. 

(JOVE'RNMENT-SPORTS  REPORTER: 
two  years*  ‘pro’  experience.  Will  re¬ 
locate  in  West.  Send  details  to  Gregg 
Trertinger,  6020  E,  65lh  PI.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. — 46220. 


!REE—LAM:t: 

IN  EUROPE  (Switzerland,  lutly.  Ger¬ 
many),  American  public  relations  man, 
writer,  accepts  commissions,  assign¬ 
ments.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  B4»x 
1301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTO  BUYERS,  let’s  discuss,  execute 
your  needs.  Cameras  ready!  Box  321, 
Yuma,  Ariz. — 85364. 


(Pr^iT^S— MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST  —  Electronics.  Photons. 
Ace  Elektrons.  Tape  operator  and 
regular  linecasting  machines.  Former 
head  machinist.  Day  shift  only.  Large 
or  small  plant  and/or  town.  Box  960, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST — Experienced  ALL  com¬ 
posing  room  hot  metal  equipment — 
seeks  job  newspaper  or  commercial 
shop,  with  opportunity  to  learn  cold- 
type  process.  Married,  35,  References. 
Box  993.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TYPESETTER — Fast,  accurate  :  experi¬ 
enced  in  cold  type.  Any  place  in  Ohio 
or  West  Va.  Box  1243,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER,  young — presently 
employed — seeks  p>sition  with  pro¬ 
gressive  organization ;  newspaper  pre¬ 
ferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box  1305, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN,  27  thoroughly  competent 
in  all  phases  of  press  and  stereotype 
work,  desires  to  relocate.  Bo.x  745, 
Editor  &  Publisner. 

FREEMAN — Kelly  B.  Vertical ;  com¬ 
mercial  experience  with  Rotary  news¬ 
paper  hi-speed.  Full,  part-time.  Box 
876.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^  ^^J^NTERS 

HUSBAND/WIFE  COMBINATION 
Woman  knowledgeable  in  typesetting 
and  paste-up ;  man  has  12  years  e.\- 
perience  in  camera  and  press — 7  in 
foreman’s  position.  Box  946,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FOREMAN — a  ’take  charge’  pro  that 
knows  his  business,  ITU  law  and  i>eo- 
pie.  Metro  daily  or  challenge.  Know 
all  hot^metal,  i^otocomp  and  offset. 
Ph:  (314)  231-7200,  ext.  1403. 


_ PRODVCTIOJS 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
30  years'  experience  all  phases  daily 
newspaper  operation  ;  21  years’  various 
management  positions  including  10 
j  years  as  Production  Manager.  Strong 
composing,  engraving.  Age  47.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  Box  1223,  Editor  &,  Pub- 
;  lisher. 

'  PRODUCTION  MANAGETl-FORE- 
:  MAN :  cold  type  or  hot.  Aggressive, 
efficient,  experienced.  Proven  results. 
Bo.x  1284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RE  L  AT  urns 

ARMY  CAPTAIN,  PR  OFFICER,  due 
I  for  October  discharge  from  Vietnam, 

I  seeks^  career-oriented  PR  position.  Six 
I  years’  civilian-military  PR  experience; 
i  11  years’  writing:  4  years’  broadcast- 
!  ing.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English,  25. 

.  married,  1  child.  Location  open.  Bo.x 
I  1208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  PR— FAR  EAST  WANTED:  11  years’ 
'  experiraice;  French,  Japanese:  some 
j  Southeast  Asian  languages.  Resume 
I  available.  Box  1217,  Editor  &  Pub- 
,  lisher. 


MODERATELY  CREATIVE  ! 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Conscientious,  af-  i 
fable,  exerienced,  36.  Seek  job  as  staff  ; 
photographer  on  daily  in  mountains  of  ; 
Zones  7  or  8.  Have  earned  keep  in  : 
similar  capacity.  Under  75  hours  per  I 
week,  please.  Andy  Hall,  P.O.  Box  321,  1 
Granby,  Colo. — S0446.  ' 


NEW  CAREER  IN  PR  desired  by 
working  television-radio  writer,  pro¬ 
ducer,  announcer,  former  newsman. 
Writes,  produces,  anchors  short  an¬ 
nouncements  to  full  hour  documen¬ 
taries.  Meets  public  well,  in  demaml 
as  public  speaker.  Box  1245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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•' riends  and  former  employes  who  “will  back  his  friends  and 
ently  honored  Houston  Harte  his  causes  with  money  marbles 
a  roundup  of  memories  on  or  chalk,  a  man  of  deep  under- 
50th  anniversary  as  owner  standing  and  even  deeper  loyal- 
the  San  Angelo  Standard-  ties,  a  far-seeing  mover 
nea  in  the  heart  of  the  West  Dr.  B.  0.  Wood,  pastor  emeri- 
xas  ranch  country.  tus  of  the  San  Angelo  First 

•I  know  how  lucky  I  have  Presh>d,erian  Church,  recalled 
m  to  cast  my  lot  in  this  com-  that  an  early  day  citizen  once 
inity,’’  the  board  chairman  of  termed  Harte  “the  boy  won- 
irte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  der.” 

d  a  crowd  of  some  750  at  a  “He’s  not  a  boy  any  longer 
iner.  “The  people  who  helped  but  we  still  think  he’s  a  won- 
with  the  Standard-Times  are  der,’’  Dr.  Wood  added.  “His 
illy  the  ones  who  did  the  money  has  not  made  him  selfish, 
'I'k.  immodest  or  greedy.” 

“But  the  most  fortunate  thing  The  day  before  the  dinner. 
It  happened  in  my  life  was  scores  of  former  employes 
ing  able  to  talk  Isabel  gathered  in  the  Standard-Times 
:Cutcheon  into  letting  me  be  newsroom  for  a  surprise  party 
r  husband,”  he  said,  bowing  arranged  by  Hai’te’s  secretary, 
Mrs.  Harte.  Mrs.  Jacque  Foi-eman. 

Also  present  were  their  two  how  his  Irish 
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N  e  wspaperdom 


By  I.,etlfierwoo(l  Sloan 


Houston  H.  Harte,  who  are  the 
chief  executives  respectively  of 
the  Corpus  Chi'isti  Caller-Times 
and  San  Antonio  Express  and 
Erening  News. 

Harte  learned  that  a  new  $20 
million  freeway  in  the  city  will 
be  named  in  his  honor.  And  he 
received  a  framed  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  former  President  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  .Johnson. 

“I  thank  the  divine  Provi¬ 
dence  that  guided  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harte  to  Texas  so  that  we  could 
know  the  warmth  and  strength 
of  their  friendship,”  Mr.  John¬ 
son  wrote. 

Honored  guests  and  speakers 
who  have  knowm  Harte  through 
the  years  were  seated  under  a 
giant  sign  reading,  “San  Ange¬ 
lo,  the  City  With  a  Harte.” 

U.  S.  Rep.  O.  C.  Fisher,  San 
Angelo  Democrat,  told  of  Har- 
te’s  influence  in  national  affairs 
and  his  role  as  personal  friend 
and  adviser  of  LBJ. 

Noting  that  Harte  conferred 
with  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in 
Paris  at  the  time  the  general 
was  being  urged  to  run  for 
President.  Fisher  said,  “This 
grass  roots  support  from  Tex¬ 
as,  his  native  state,  encouraged 
and  reassured  Ike  and  helped 
him  decide  to  run.” 

Another  old  friend,  Ed  Clark, 
former  ambassador  to  Austra¬ 
lia,  said  Harte  is  supposed  to 
have  told  a  potential  political 
candidate  of  many  years  ago 
that,  “  ‘We’ll  be  for  you,  against 
you,  or  neutral — whichever  you 
think  will  be  most  helpful.’  ” 

Clark  called  Harte  a  man 

(Itohert  U.  Brown  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  will 
he  resumed  in  this  space  when 
he  returns.) 


motner,  tiiizacetn  Houston, 
came  to  “this  wonderful  land  of 
.\merica”  on  a  sailing  ship  and 
bought  a  ticket  to  “the  farthest 
city  in  the  west  that  had  a  col¬ 
lege — VV’arrensburg,  Mo.”  She 
became  a  school  teacher,  mar¬ 
ried  Edward  Stetinius  Harte 
and  died  six  days  after  Harte’s 
birth  on  January  12.  1893. 

Harte  bought  his  first  news¬ 
paper,  the  Knohnoster  (Mo.) 
Gem  with  a  $1,500  inheritance 
while  still  a  .student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

“The  first  lessson  I  learned 
from  that  transaction  was  not 
to  pay  cash  .  .  .  When  I  saw  the 
wide  grin  on  the  seller’s  face  as 
he  came  back  from  cashing  my 
check  at  the  bank,  I  knew  I 
could  have  gotten  a  discount  off 
the  price  if  I  had  spread  the 
payment  out  over  several 
years,”  he  said. 

“I  never  bought  a  newspaper 
after  that  except  on  time.” 

Harte  sold  his  Boonville 
(Mo.)  Daily  News  for  $20,000 
and  bought  the  San  Angelo 
Evening  Standard  which  was  to 
become  the  base  from  which  he 
built  and  ran  his  Texas  newspa¬ 
per  empire.  The  first  issue  un¬ 
der  his  name  was  published  on 
May  2,  1920. 

“Only  the  Good  Lord  could 
have  guided  me  to  San  Angelo,” 
he  said.  “I  pray  for  the  health 
and  opportunity  to  help  this 
wonderful  citv  continue  to 


Edits  house  organ 

Tony  Eberts,  senior  reporter 
and  feature  writer  with  Vancou¬ 
ver  Province,  has  joined 
MacMillan  Blodel  Ltd.,  forest 
empire  at  Vancouver  as  editor 
of  its  house  organ. 


HOUSTON  HARTE  poses  with  Mrs.  Murphy  Ray,  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  G.  (Pat)  Murphy  from  whom  he  bought  the  San  Angelo 
Evening  Standard  in  1920,  and  a  replica  of  the  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  as  it  appeared  at  that  time. 


Texas  Teeli  adds  4 
to  new  teaching  staff 

The  appointment  of  four  pro¬ 
fessors  to  the  faculty  of  Texas 
Tech  University’s  newly  orga¬ 
nized  Department  of  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  was  announced  by 
Billy  I.  Ross,  chairman. 

They  are:  Hower  J.  Hsia, 
Alexia  S.  Tan,  Richard 
Schroeder  and  Clive  J.  King- 
horn.  They  will  begin  their 
work  at  Texas  Tech  with  the 
start  of  the  fall  semester. 

The  four  will  l)e  associated 
with  seven  others  already  on 
the  university  faculty  and  with 
six  teaching  assistants. 

Dr.  Hsia’s  primary  interest 
will  be  in  communications  re¬ 
search.  He  has  served  on  the 
faculty  at  Marshall  University 
in  West  Virginia  and  prior  to 
that  was  a  research  analyst  for 


the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Hsia  formerly  was  editor  of 
the  China  Times  in  New  York 
and  was  a  reporter  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  Sing  Tao  Jih  Pao  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Dr.  Tan  has  had  a  special 
interesst  in  agricultural  journal¬ 
ism  and  science  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  He  has  served  on  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  Cornell  University,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  the  Philippines. 

Schroeder’s  interest  is  pri¬ 
marily  photography.  At  Sam 
Houston  State  University  he 
has  been  director  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  since 
1967. 

Kinghom  is  working  toward 
the  doctoral  degree  from  the 
University  of  Utah.  He  holds  a 
radio-telephone  license. 


In  newspapers, 70%  of  Baltimore’s 

Classified  advertising 
is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunciay. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer.Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 
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MAKE  OUR 
LAWYER  HAPPY. 


Our  lawyer.  A  real  stickler  on  usage  and  procedures 
when  it  comes  to  our  trade-marks  “Coca-Cola”  and  “Coke.” 

You  can’t  zing  one  by  this  guy.  At  the 
advertising  agency  for  Coca-Cola, 
copywriters  live  in  fear  of  him.  Art  directors 
tear  up  magnificent  layouts  in  anticipation 
of  his  red  pencil.  Creative  directors  cry 
like  babies  at  the  very  thought  of  his 
revisions. 

Maybe  our  lawyer  isn’t  happy.  Maybe 
If  he  were  happier,  we’d  be  happier.  You 
could  help.  You  could  try  to  make  him 
smile.  How?  Here’s  the  bit: 

We’ve  got  this  rule.  It’s  Inviolate. 

You  remember.  We’ve  always  asked  you  to  treat  our  trade-marks 
“Coca-Cola”  and  “Coke”  with  tender  loving  care. The  rule  is:  ALWAYS 


CAPITALIZED,  NEVER  PLURALIZED,  NEVER  POSSESSIVE. 


(Incidentally,  our  lawyer  has  that  famous  motto  scratched  Into  the 
inside  of  his  contact  lenses.) 

Please,  please  remember  it.  Our  alert  lawyer  will  love  you  and  we’ll 
love  you.  Our  lawyer  might  even  smile  at  you  when  passing  you  in  the 
street. Thank  you  for  your  help. 

Your  reward?  A  rich  one.  Have  a  Coke. 


It’s  the  real  thing.  Coke. 


*’Coca*CoIa**  and  “Coke*'  are  registered  tradc*marks  which  identify  the  same  product  ot  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 


The  Press  and  pros  team  for  9th  time 


As  Green  Bay  beat  the  Browns  a  year  ago.  27-17. 


O  What  is  the  all-time  record  crowd  drawn 

m  by  the  Cleveland  Browns  at  home. 

ANSWER  The  85,532  fans  who  packed 

Municipal  Stadium  last  August  for  the 
annual  exhibition  doubleheader 
co-sponsored  by  The  Cleveland  Press 
and  the  Browns  for  the  benefit  of 
The  Press  Helping  Hand  Fund  for  the 
needy  at  Christmastime.  That  night 
Chicago  beat  Buffalo  23-16,  Green  Bay 
trounced  Cleveland  27-17. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


Come  the  night  of  Sept.  5,  another  turnout  of  more 

than  80,000  will  watch  the  ninth  of  these  unique  spectacles, 

conceived  by  The  Press  and  Browns  in  1962. 

This  year’s  games  pit  the  San  Diego  Chargers  against 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  and  the  Browns  tackle  the  Minnesota 
Vikings. 

A  total  of  664,859  spectators  have  attended  the  eight 
previous  doubleheaders,  with  the  Helping  Hand  Fund 
realizing  more  than  $130,000. 

Whatever  the  scores  on  Sept.  5,  The  Press  again  will 
have  shown  its  pulling  power— and  with  the  added 
satisfaction  of  support  for  a  worthy  cause. 
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